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O the Members of The Progressive Farmer Family: 


I The Progressive Farmer was founded on the idea of service. 


| than a business. 


|| of the South. 
|; expense of maintaining separate but codperating editorial, sub- 
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A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 


The men who make it regard their work as a profession rather 
Their highest ambition is not to achieve the out- 
standing financial success in the field of Southern farm journal- 
ism, but to establish the outstanding paper in downright, alert, 
persistent, untiring, unyielding, keeping-everlastingly-at-it service 
to the farm men, farm women, and farm boys and girls of each sec- 
tion of the South—service not only in making crops and enriching 
soils but also in helping get fair prices and fair profits and in so 
spending such profits as to enrich and sweeten life and develop 
a worthier rural civilization in the South. 

Moreovér, it is our constant aim to give service especially 
and definitely adapted to our readers in each particular section 
To this end, we have for years gone to the enormous 


| scription and advertising offices at Raleigh, N. C., Birmingham, 
} Ala., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Texas. 

We are now taking another forward step for the specific purpose 
of rendering a yet greater service to our friends and readers of 
“The Progressive Farmer Family,” as we like to term our sub- 
scribers. We have just established a new office at Atlanta, Ga., 
and after November 1 will issue a special “GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
EDITION” of The Progressive Farmer. 

To edit this new edition we have had the rare good fortune to 
secure the services of Prof. Wm. C. Lassetter, himself born and bred 
ona Georgia farm, and who has since won fame and honor in the 
agricultural world, having resigned as Director of Extension for 
the State of Arkansas in order to accept this new work for The 
Progressive Farmer in his old home state. 

Our Georgia readers, we know, will welcome the greatly im- 
proved service that awaits them from their new Atlanta office. 
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“OLD OCTOBER'S PURT NIGH GONE” 





And our readers in North Cayolina, South Carolina and Virginia 
will be just as definitely helped because this Raleigh edition of 
The Progressive Farmer will hereafter devote all its thought and 
energies to the problems of these three states. After November 
1 this now Eastern Edition will be known as the “CAROLINAS- 
VIRGINIA EDITION” of The Progressive Farmer, and will strive 
even more definitely than ever before to look after every great 
interest of our farmer friends of the good Old North State, of 
progressive South Carolina, and of the historic Old Dominion. 
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In selecting a tire for your small car 
consider these points of the Fisk Red-Top 


FIRST: There’s the size of the FISK 
Red-Top—not merely ‘‘oversize’’—but a 
tire that is actually bigger than others. 
Take the most popular size: The FISK 
Red-Top 30x3% is larger than the so- 
called standardized oversized tires. 
SECOND: Consider strength. An extra 
ply of fabric is built into the FISK Red- 
Top. Also the tread is much thicker than 
in the average tire and is made of the tough- 
est kind of rubber. 

Result—both side walls and tread are 
ready to withstand—and do withstand !— 
the most severe punishment. 
THIRD: Looks—good looks. With its 
“‘red-top”’ this tire is as handsome a tire as 
you’ve ever seen. It will add a smart 
touch to the appearance of your car. 


It is no accident that the FISK Red-Top 
gives such remarkable and uniform per- 
formance on small cars. The FISK Red- 
Top was designed for that purpose. It is 
a specialized product built to give to the 
small car owner the greatest ease in riding, 
the greatest possible mileage—and this 
with the least attention of any tire made. 


Since it was placed on the market a little 
more than two years ago the FISK Red- 
Top has leaped into popular favor. De- 
spite constantly increased equipment it is 
only recently that we have been able to 
catch up with the demand. 


But now you can go to your dealer and 
get FISK Red-Tops promptly—and after 
getting them you’ll realize what utmost 
satisfaction in tire value is. 


The Fisk ideal guarantees a square deal—‘‘To be the 
best concern in the world to work for, and the 
squarest concern in existence to do business with.” 


Next time—BUY FISK 


from your dealer 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Grinding Corn Stover for Dairy 
Cows 


READER “contemplates installing 

machinery by means of which he 
can grind corn, cob, shuck, stalk and 
all. Is this possible and economical? 
If it is safe and profitable to feed this 
to dairy cattle what proportion 
should be fed with ‘splendid alfalfa 
hay, good corn and sorghum silage, 
cottonseed meal and oats? 

“Would it be well to feed this ground 
cornstalk and all to hogs, horses and 
mules and sheep?” 

It is possible. to install machinery 
that will grind the entire corn plant, 
grain, cob, shuck, stalk and all, but 
there is serious doubt of its being 
profitable to grind the stalk, espe- 
cially with alfalfa hay and good corn 
and sorghum silage for roughage. If 
other and better roughage were not 
available it might pay to grind the 
cornstalks, but we are even doubtful 
of this, for a machine that will grind 
cornstalks satisfactorily will cost 
considerable and the cost of grinding 
will also be expensive unless unus- 
ually cheap power is available. 

Grinding cornstalks does not mate- 
rially increase their feed value. The 
chief gain is in making them more 
palatable or in putting them in con- 
dition to be more completely eaten 
by the cattle. It will probably be 
profitable to grind ear corn, and pos- 
sibly it will also pay to grind shucks, 
but there is some doubt of this, with 
good alfalfa and silage for roughage. 


The entire corn plant may be safely 
fed to dairy cattle and sheep when 
ground. It will not be a satisfactory 
feed for hogs, nor for hard working 
horses and mules, although , idle 
horses and mules or those doing light, 
slow work might be given such feed 
with satisfaction. 


The stomachs of hogs and horses 
are not fitted for digesting large quan- 
tities of such coarse, low grade 
roughage as corncobs, shucks and 
stalks, and grinding these materials 
does not materially increase their di- 
gestibility. A low grade roughage is 
still a low grade roughage and not a 
concentrate, even though ground. 


In suggesting proportions of these 
feeds it is necessary to keep in mind 
that the cobs, shucks and stalks are 
still roughage. In other words, it is 
necessary that we only consider the 
corn grain in suggesting the ration of 
concentrates or grain to be used. 


In every 2.6 pounds or 260 pounds 
of the ground corn plant, there will be 
approximately 1 pound or 100 pounds 
respectively of corn grain. Of course, 
this will differ in different varieties of 
corn and with. different yields per 
acre, but we shall assume that for ev- 
ery pound of corn grain there will be 
about 1.6 pounds of cob, shuck, leaves 
and stalk. It may be more or less. 


For a 1,000-pound cow giving 25 
pounds of milk daily we suggest the 
following ration composed of the 
feeds named, the roughage to be in- 
creased or decreased according to the 
Size of the cow and her ability to 
consume roughage, and the concen- 
trates to be increased or decreased 
according to her production of milk 
and butter fat: 


30 Ibs. corn silage. 

5 ths. alfalfa hay. 

\ ibs. corn stover)8 ths. ground corn plant— 

3 it corn grain bgrain, cob, shuck, leaves 
and stalks. 


2.5 ths. cottonseed meal. 
3 tbs. ground oats. 


This ration contains about the fol- 
lowing total digestible nutrients: 

Digestible protein, 2.27 ths. 

Digestible carbohydrates, 12.80 tbs. 

Digestible_fat, .75 ths. 

The ration has a nutritive ratio of 1 
of protein te 6.3 of carbohydrates and 
fat. 


Should Roughage for Work Stock 
Ground? 


READER has a lot of “cornstalks 

and velvet bean hay that has cured 
nicely” and also a lot of peavine and 
sorghum hay.” He contemplates cut- 
ting or grinding the cornstalks and 
velvet bean hay to a fyne mass and 
then mixing euough ground corn, 
cottonseed meal and blackstrap mo- 
lasses to make a good feed. When 
oats are harvested next spring he 
wishes to substitute oats for the corn, 
The peavine and sorghum hay and 
possibly some Alfalfa hay are to be 
fed in racks. 


The feeding of roughage to work 
stock is an important matter, but has 
received little attention from Southern 
feeders. When the mules are work- 
ing hard, especially in warm weather, 
the amount of roughage should be 
limited to about three-fourths of a 
pound a day for every 100 pounds 
of the animal’s weight. Certainly 
under these conditions no mule or 
horse should get over one pound of 
roughage a day for every 100 pounds 
of his weight. On the other hand, 
when roughage is abundant and the 
work animals are idle or doing slow 
light work they should be allowed 
about all the roughage they will con- 
sume and only enough grain or con- 
centrates should be used to keep the 
stock in the flesh or condition desired. 


But the average Southern feeder de- 
sires to feed roughage in racks and 
allow the work stock to eat all they 
desire. It would, therefore, appear 
that the amount of cornstalks and 
velvet bean hay to be ground and 
fed need only be such an amount as 
to make a suitable mixture with the 
ground corn, cottonseed meal and 
molasses. It is evident, therefore, that 
the amount of ground cornstalks and 
velvet beans may be much or little, 
according to the quantity on hand 
or the part of the total roughage 
they are to form. If we assume that 
one-half the roughage is to be made 
up of the ground cornstalks and vel- 
vet bean hay, then a 1,000-pound mule 
might, when working hard, receive 
from three and one-half to five pounds 
of this ground roughage daily. 


If we assume that such a hard 
working mule should get, one pound 
of roughage and one and one-fourth 
pounds of grain a day for every 100 
pounds of his weight, or 10 pounds of 
roughage and 12% pounds of con- 
centrates daily, we can make up the 
following ration of roughage: 

3% to 5 pounds ground cornstalks and vel- 
vet bean hay. 

The balance of the roughage to be eaten 
from the rack. 

Corn is getting cheaper and is now 
relatively cheaper than molasses and, 
therefore, probably not over three or 
four pounds of molasses should be 
fed daily; or perhaps two or three 
pounds, or just enough to make the 
cornstalks and velvet beans palatable 
should be used. 

If no molasses were used probably 
it would require about ten pounds of 


~ 


corn and two pounds of cottonseed 
meal to supply the needs of a. 1,000- 
pound hard working mule. If molasses 
is used then’ we may calculate that 
it requires about six -pounds of 
molasses and one pound of cotton- 
seed meal to equal five pounds of 
corn. 


But we suggest the following ration 
of concentrates: 
6 pounds corn 
4 pounds molasses 
2 pounds cottonseed meal 
To State the proposed mixture 
briefly, without the reasons given in 
the above discussion, the daily feed 
for a 1,000-pound mule doing hard 
work is about as follows: 
5 Squads ground cornstalks and velvet bean 
lay 
6 pounds ground corn. 
4 pounds molasses. 
2 pounds cottonseed meal. 
The remainder of the roughage to 
be obtained from the racks. 


If, however, the mules are idle or 
doing only light slow work we would 
change the mixture. 

If it is desired to use a large amount 
of the ground cornstalks and velvet 
bean hay, rather than the other 
roughage, a larger amount may be 
included with the concentrates, but 
if the other roughage to be fed in the 
racks is more abundant then a smaller 
amount (of the ground roughage should 
be used. Again, assuming that one- 
half the roughage is to be obtained 
from the racks, we suggest the fol- 
lowing mixture for idle mules or 
those doing light slow work, daily: 

8 pounds of ground cornstalks and velvet 
bean hay. 

3 pounds ground corn. 

2 pounds molasses. 

1 pound cottonseed meal. 

As a general rule we doubt if it 
pays to grind cornstalks or other 
roughage for horses and mules. There 
may be conditions, - however, when 
such grinding will be profitable. If 
all or most of the following conditions 
exist it will probably pay to grind 
such roughage as cornstalks and 
velvet bean hay for work stock: (1) 
If better roughage is scarce. (2) If 
it is desired to feed as large an amount 
of roughage as possible in order to 
Save scarce or high-priced concen- 
trates or grains. (3) If the cost of 
grinding is low. (4) When idle animals 
are being fed and it is desired to 
make the roughage more palatable so 
that they will take a larger propor- 
tion of their feed from this roughage. 
(5) When the grinding of the roughage 
induces the feeding of cottonseed 
meal or the better balancing of the 
ration, or when it is desired to feed 
molasses to make it more palatable. 


But grinding a roughage does not 
make a concentrate out of it, nor 
materially increase its digestibility. 
Grinding may cause more of it to be 
eaten, but this may be of doubtful 
advantage, especially for a hard 
working mule, which should not be 
required to get a very large part of 
his feed from roughage. If the rough- 
age is of good quality, or palatable, 
the mule will grind as much of it 
as he should be required to take, 
cheaper than any other machine. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


“Pink Eye” in Cattle 











READER writes: “There is a 

disease of cattle, especially harm- 
ful to the young, that is very common 
here. Sometimes one eye, and often 
both, waters continually; the eyes 
swell up and often are completely 
closed so that it is difficult for the 
animals to see to eat. They begin to 
lose flesh at once and do not grow 
at all while ailing. It attacks animals 


of all ages, but the young ones seem 
to suffer more than the older ones.” 

This is a widespread infectious 
disease of the eyes of cattle. It chiefly 
affects the cornea or outer covering 
of the front part of the eye, but may 
involve other or deeper structures of 
the eye. It affects cattle of all ages, 
but is more serious in young animals 
in that.it stops their growth and in- 
terferes more with their general 
health. 

As described by our inquirer the 
eyelids swell and the parts of the 
eye which are naturally white become 
pink or red. At first an inflamed spot 
appears in the cornea and blood ves- 
sels radiate from this spot. In a 
short time the whole surface of the 
eye becomes white. This is frequently 
spoken of as a “scum” or “skin” over 
the outer surface of the eye, but it is 
really due to deposits between and in 
the layers of the cornea, which de- 
stroy the transparency of that mem- 
brane. In other words, the clear 
transparent membrane over the front 
of the eye becomes cloudy by reason 
of the inflammation and the small 
abscess which forms in it. One or 
both eyes may be affected. The eye- 
lids are swollen, but probably the 
chief reason why the animal keeps its 
eye closed is that the light causes 
pain. But even if the eyelids were 
opened the animal could not see 
through the diseased eye. 

The results are usually more or less 
complete recovery. The small abscess 
in tle cornea usually breaks out- 
wardly and recovery gradually takes 
place, the eye slowly clearing except 
where the abscess existed. A white 
scar-spot may remain for some time 
or even permanently, but the sight 
is usually partly or completely re- 
stored in the course of time. 


If, however, the abscess breaks in- 
wardly, or if from the inflammation 
and the pressure adhesions take 
place, the sight is destroyed, or the 
eye completely lost. In a majority 
of cases the eye is not lost nor is 
the sight permanently injured to a 
great extent. 

Young animals suffer most in a 
general way, and unless given some 
special attention may fail to get 
more than barely enough to eat«to 
keep them alive, but death from the 
disease is rare. 

There is no specific treatment which 
will effect prompt recovery, nor is 
there any certain preventive. As 
soon as the disease appears in the 
herd those showing no signs of disease 
should be moved to a new pasture or 
into new quarters. If this is not 
practicable, then the diseased animals 
should be removed from the well 
ones. Young animals particularly 
should be kept in a dark place and 
well fed, especially if both eyes are 
affected. 

It is«stated that treating the well 
animals in the herd, by injecting a 
few drops of a 10 per cent solution 
of argyrol into each eye once a day 
will largely prevent the disease, This 
might at least be tried with the calves 
or younger animals in the herd. 

As treatment for the diseased eyes, 
the writer has found that in the early 
stages, while the swelling and pain 
are severe, a solution of 2 grains 
of sulphate Of atropia and 30 
grains of boracie acid dissolved in 
2 ounces of distifled water and a 
few drops put into the eye twice a 
day is the best treatment. Later the 
solution of argyrol mentioned above 
should be used, or some recom- 
mend this solution even in the first 
stages. A few drops of either of 
these solutions may be put in the eye 
with a medicine dropper or a small 
syringe. 

















What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 

















Wants to Make Compost 


es give directions for making a 
first-class compost. Can this be used 
instead of barnyard manure for the gar- 
den? I want to have avery fine garden 
and want to prepare compost heap now.” 

The only compost I make is a heap 
of all the garden refuse piled up in an 
out-of-the-way place and let rot down 
and go back to the garden. I cover 
my garden in late fall heavily with 
stable manure and in spring with acid 
phosphate and turn all under. If you 
have plenty of decayed forest mold 
handy you can cover the garden heav- 
ily with this and then use high-grade 
fertilizer liberally. 


Wants to Grow Strawberries 


INTEND to farm with strawberries 

this year, and I want to know what 
variety is best to raise for market, what 
kind of fertilizer is best and how much 
aun acre, how far apart the rows and in 
the rows.” 


The Early Ozark is a good early va- 
riety, the Big Joe for mid-season and 
the Chesapeake for late. Run the 
furrows four feet apart and use 1,000 
pounds of 3-8-3. Bed 6n_ this 
and set the plants 15 inches in the 
beds. Plant in November. This will 
give a partial crop in the spring. After 
the fruit is off cnltivate clean and 
train in the runners to the row to 
make a matted row. Then every fall 
plant a new patch, so, that you will 
have always two patches, one with 
partial crop and one with full crop, to 
be plowed under when the fruit is off. 
This is better than trying to keep an 
old patch clean. 


Dolichos Sesquipedalis 


CORRESPONDENT sends a clip- 
ping from the “Reidsville, N. C,, 
Review, telling about a wonderful new 
pea which a tenant on a farm in the 


had discovered, and 
which he calls the Shahon pea. 
Several years ago the man who 
named the Shahon pea said that he 
got the seed from South America. 
He did nothing of the sort. The peas 
are old and well known and could 
have been bought from the leading 
seedsmen in the North. They are the 
old yard-long pea, a native of the 
West Indies. The botanical name is 
Dolichos sesquipedalis. Shahon is a 
newly invented name. There is no 
superiority in it over other cowpeas 
except in its long pods. It has been 
grown to some extent in this country 
for a generation or more and did not 
come from South America in the first 
place but probably from Nassau or 
one other of the Bahamas. Its name 
is not Shahon. That was the inven- 
tion of the booster. 


The Value of Coal Ashes 
FE THERE any fertilizing 


neighborhood 


value in 


coal ashes? I have some grapevines. 


on which coal ashes have been used and 
they make more grapes than do the 
others.” 

Ashes from hard coal show no value 
by analysis. Soft coal ashes show a 
very small percentage of potash. But 
there are results from ashes that 
make it difficult to account for. Years 
ago I took possession of a place 
where there was a pile of hard coal 
ashes in the back of the lot. I did 
not at once remove it. In spring a 
tomato plant germinated on the very 
top of the ash pile. It grew luxu- 
riantly, though the pile was three 
fect high. It covered the pile and 
made a wonderful crop of tomatoes. 
That *pile had plant food or had ab- 
sorbed it from the air or slops per- 
haps. More recently I was setting 
some tomato plants in a frame in 


spring to harden off for setting out 
later. Unnoticed, one plant fell out- 
side the frame on coal ashes that had 
been used to bank the outside of the 
frame. That plant lived through the 
early spring cold and grew and was 
undisturbed. It fruited all through 
the summer and until frost. The next 
season I used coal ashes as a mulch 
around some tomato plants and they 
beat all others in the garden, mainly 
I suppose from the moisture-retaining 
mulch, Coal ashes will tend to lighten 
heavy clay soil and sifted hard coal 
ashes will make a sandy soil more 
retentive of moisture. 


Barren Tomato Plants 


| SET some late tomato plants about 

July 25, fertilised them three times 
moderately with nitrate of soda. They 
are fowr to five feet high and have 
dropped all blooms and not a tomato has 
set. What is the matter?” 

I could not possibly say unless [ 
saw the bloom. I have an instance 
here of the same thing. In a plot of 
early tomatoes which began in June 
and are still making tomatoes and are 
trained to single stems on stakes, 
there appeared one plant of very 
rapid growth which proved to be a 
barren plant. The blooms were en- 
tirely destitute of a pistil or ovary, 
and of course made no tomatoes. It 
is possibly the case with yours. Why 
plants that usually make perfect flow- 
ers should turn out freaks no one can 


say. 


Sweet Potato Vines 


| THOUGHT that last year we had 

settled the fad about keeping over 
sweet potato vines in winter to plant 
in spring. Some one down in Georgia 
started the notion, he having found 
that the vines piled up and covered 
thickly with earth would keep in a 
sort of ensilage shape, and he tried to 
sell the plan at $3 for a circular sim- 
ply telling you to pile and cover. But 
here, where every farm has.a large 
field in sweet potatoes and the sweet 
potato is our leading market crop 
from thousands of acres, the man 
with a 50-acre field to plant who was 


found pulling over a lot of slimy en- 
siled vines to get planting material, 
when he should have an abundance of 
good rooted plants, would be consid- 
ered fit for the lunatic asylum. The 
best way to grow sweet potatoes is 
from small potatoes grown the pre- 
vious fall especially for bedding. By 
proper bedding you can have plenty 
of plants as early &s it is safe to set 
them out, and these plants will be far 
better than half-dead cuttings from 
vines wintered over. Let the old 
vines stay to help furnish some humus 
to the soil, 


Barren Scuppernongs 


LTHOUGH I have more than once 

told in The Progressive Farmer the 
reason for the failure of a Scupper- 
nong grapevine to bear, I am: still 
getting letters almost daily from peo- 
ple who have a non-bearing Scupper- 
nong vine. Where there are: wild 
grapevines nearby of the same spe- 
cies, the Scuppernong bears well, but 
its flowers lack pollen and the only 
way to make them bear 1s to furnish 
them pollen. Get a barren Muscadine 
vine and plant it near the Scupper- 
nong and give it the same arbor and 
treatment as the Scuppernong. It will 
not bear any fruit but it will make the 
Scuppernong fruitful. 


Hibiscus 

Atstor who- feared to write her 

name and merely signed her letter 
“Mrs. J.C. G.” would have had a letter 
by mail had she given her name and en- 
closed a stamp. She writes: “Please tell 
me about the Hibiscus. Is tt a hardy 
shrub? TI saw it advertised last spring 
and bought one, which has a beautiful 
large red bloom. Also what is the best 
time to plant China asters. I have 
planted them two years and never got a 
plant. This year got two plants and very 
pretty flowers.” 

The Hibiscus belongs to the great 
Mallow family, the same family as 
the cotton plant. There are hardy 
varieties and tender ones. The Hibis- 
cus Syriacus, often called the Rose of 
Sharon and Althea, is a hardy bush, 
but it never makes red flowers, but 
usually white or various shades of 
purple. The Chinese Hibiscus makes 
a very showy red flower and some va- 
rieties make salmon and yellow ones. 
These are very tender plants. I plant 
them out in summer and have gor- 
geous blooms. Before frost I take 
them up and cut them back some and 
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pot them for the winter. Cuttings of 
the young shoots that are half ripe 
may be now put in a box of sand and 
kept moist and they will root well and 
can be potted in small pots and grown 
on during the winter to set out ip 
spring. Another species of the Hibis. 
cus, called Mallows, has immense 
flowers from white to pink and crim- 
son. These grow six feet or more 
high in summer and die back to the 
ground in the fall and grow again 
next season. I have a row of them 
along a fence which make a great 
show. They seed freely and are eas- 
ily grown from seed. I sow the China 
asters in a bed in early spring under 
my grape arbor. When the plants 
are strong I transplant them a foot 
apart in beds, 


Twe Cornkelds 


Ode farmer who, through liberal 
use of legumes and manure has 
brought his land up to a highly pro- 
ductive state, has this year‘on it a corn 
growth heavy enough to make 75 
bushels of corn an acre. His neigh- 
bor, who does not believe in book 
farming, also has a corn field this 
season that may make 12 or 15 bushels 
an acre, with growth enough for 20. 
Both had their crops topped and 
stripped when the ears stood straight 
up with green shucks, and both there- 
by lost weight in corn, the better 
farmer losing the most of course. 
The great loss, however; in both 
fields is due to the fact that both carry 
an average of 10 per cent of stalks 
which made no ear. Here again the 
better farmer loses the heaviest, and 
I have estimated that he loses nearly 
as much as the poor land man will 
make altogether. And yet neither of 
themxrealizes the facts. 

The better farmer boasts of his corn 
crop, and is entitled to boast, because 
his land was originally as poor as that 
of his poor-land neighbor. But in 
handling his crop he has simply fol- 
lowed old customs without thinking 
of the loss, and he has failed to elimi- 
nate the barren male stalks which have 
year after year spread their pollen all 
over the field, and his seed corn, 
though selected in the field, has to a 
great extent been sired by the barren 
plants, the strongest males in the 
field. The poor-land farmer doubtless 
has many barren stalks because he 
has his land in a condition that may 
fail to make an ear because of poverty 
of soil. He loses the greater per- 
centage of his crop, though not losing 
as many bushels as the better farmer. 
He accounts for his crop by saying 
that his land is poor, never realizing 
that he is the man who has kept it 
poor. 

And yet I know another good 
farmer who has spent a great deal of 
‘thought and labor in the improvement 
of his corn crop and has bred out the 
barren stalks in his fields by simply 
not allowing them to ripen tassels and 
pollen, and on crimson clover sod he 
made 9814 bushels an acre over a 30- 
acre field, and not a barren stalk could 
be found in the field. 

And yet there are thousands of 
farmers trying to make corn on poor 
land by simply depending on fertil- 
izers alone. Plant good seed and keep 
it good. Use fertilizers liberally to 
increase the crops that feed the stock 
and feed the soil. Through the grow- 
ing of legume crops and their use re- 
store and improve on the conditions 
that once made your soil virgin and 
productive. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Every Man Gets His Share 


HOW THE POOLING OF CROPS WORKS TO THE ADVANTAGE OF CALIFORNIA FARMERS 
By HERMAN STEEN 


ganization in California has for 

one of its fundamental features 
the plan of pooling the crops it hand- 
les, Under the pooling system, each 
kind and quality of product is kept 
separate, and the returns from the 
sale of the crop are divided among 
those who produced it. In other 
words, every farmer receives the same 
‘ price as every other farmer for an 
equal quality of product. 

For example, the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers, Inc., will handle 
around 250,000,000 pounds of prunes 
of the 1920 crop These are divided into 
grades by sizes—those running from 
20 to 30 to the pound are one grade, 
the 30 to 40’s another grade, and so 
on up to the 90-100 size, in which 
grade the smallest prunes fall. 


B esse: codperative marketing or- 


Farmers Get a Receipt 


WHEN the farmers bring in their 

prunes, the fruit is graded and 
sorted into sizes. Second-class fruit 
is kept separate from the first-class 
and the’ various sizes are all packed 
separately. Each farmer's fruit is lost 
in the shuffle; all that Farmer Jones 
has is a receipt giving him credit for 
so many pounds of 20-30’s,so many of 
30-40’s, and so on. 


Let us consider the 20-30 size alone. 
Suppose there are 5,000,000 pounds of 
them in all. The association fixes a 
price of 25 cents per pound on this 
size, which is a luxury grade of prunes 
and much higher than any other 
grade. One million pounds sells at 
25 cents per pound. The demand is 
unusually strong, so the association 
raises the price to 28 cents per pound 
and sells another 1,000,000 pounds at 
that price. The heavy demand con- 
tinues, so the price goes to 30 cents, 
and 1,000,600 pounds are disposed of 
at that price. Business slows up, per- 
haps, so the price of 20-30’s falls to 
27 cents, at which price the fourth 
1,000,000 pounds goes on the market. 
The remaining 1,000,000 pounds does 
‘not find a ready sale, and is finally 
disposed of at 22 cents late in the 
season. 


Dividing the Proceeds 


HE association bookkeeper counts 

up his cash, and finds that 5,000,000 
pounds brought in a gross total of 
$1,320,000. Perhaps one wholesaler in 
Detroit went broke and left the as- 
sociation holding the sack to the 
tune of $20,000. That is subtracted. 


The average cost of selling prunes 
this year, including agents, advertis- 
ing, overhead and everything, is 2 
per cent, let us say. So 2 per cent 
is deducted from the $1,300,000, and 
the rest is ready to be paid to the 
growers. It leaves $1,274,000 to be 
divided. That figures out exactly 
25.48 cents per pound for all the 
5,000,000 pounds of prunes in the 20-30 
pool this year. 

Advancing Money to Growers 

OW actually the growers were 

paid an advance of 15 cents per 
pound on all 20-30 prunes in Septem- 
ber, when they delivered the crop to 
the association. The association bor- 
rowed the $750,000 necessary to pay 
this advance, giving its note at the 
bank. Suppose the first batch of 
1,000,000 pounds of prunes was sold in 
October at 25 cents. The association 
immediately receives $250,000. That 
much of the loan is repaid. In Novem- 
ber. the second 1,000,000 pounds is sold 
at 28 cents and $280,000 comes into 
the treasury. Another slice of the note 
is taken up. In December the 30- 
cent sale is made and $300,000 comes 
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.and $80,000 is left 


in. The rest of the note is taken up, 
in the treasury. 
There is not enough to divide at this 
time, and anyway there is interest to 
pay and general expenses to meet. 
The $80,000 is retained for the time 
being though it belongs to the grow- 
ers and will eventually be paid to 
them. 
Dividing the Pool 


ig JANUARY the 1,000,000 pounds 
are sold at 27 cents, making the total 
amount in the 


probably not varying one cent per 
pound during the whole year. 
Used by Every Association 
RY le! pooling plan is used in every 
coéperative marketing association 
in California. The method of opera- 
tion varies considerably in different 
associations. The prune and apricot, 
dried peach, almond and raisin as- 
sociations, as well as several others, 
employ the year-round pool. That is, 
there is only one general pool for 
each crop,’ and 





treasury of the 
20-30 pool $350,000, 


Te pooling system, as interestingly 


that. pool is kept 
open untilallthat 


less the expense explained by Mr. Steen, is no new crop is sold. 

of selling. The di- thing to Southern farmers. Shipping The egg-selling 
rectors on Feb- hogs by grading method instead of associations at 
ruary 1, decide to marketing them is pooling the hogs. | Los Angeles and 
pay five cents per Each farmer gets pay, not for his San _ Francisco, 


pound on _ this particular red or spotted hog, but for however, have a 
pool, and the so many pounds of grade No.1 or No. new pool each 
growers are soon 2. Where official cotton graders week. For exam- 
in possession of have been employed one of the meth- ple, the eggs of 
checks, Then the ods used is pooling the cotton and the week of Octo- 


last 1,000,000 
pounds are sold 
bringing in $220,- 
000 more. A few 
collections are 
slow, and the ex- 
act amount of the 
expense cannot be 


vantage and giv 
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selling it in 100-bale lots, each farmer 
getting paid for his number of pounds 
of the grade sold. 
tem enables the association managers 
to handle large sap 


ber 17-23 are sold 
together and the 
proceeds divided. 
The eggs received 
by the association 
the week of Oc< 
tober 24-30 make 
up another pool 


This pooling sys- 


to the be st ad- 
every shipper an 








calculated until 

the end of the season, so it is neces- 
sary to keep a little on the safe side. 
A further payment of five cents is 
made on April 1, the growers by that 
time receiving a total of 25 cents per 
pound. 


It takes time to wind up the busi- 
ness of the year, so it is August 1 be- 
fore the 20-30 pool is ready to be 
finally closed. The books then show 
that a final payment of 48 cents per 
100 pounds can be made, so the 
directors authorize the payment and 
closing of the pool. The money re- 
ceived for 20-30 prunes has all been 
paid to the growers, less only the ex- 
pense of selling the crop. 


How It Works 


PARMER Jones had 5,000 pounds of 

20-30 prunes, Whilé Farmer Smith 
had 10,000 pounds, These prunes were 
delivered along in the fall, each man 
being paid 15 cents per pound at the 
time of delivery. On February 1, both 
Jones and Smith received five cents 
per pound. On April 1, they received 
another five cents per pound. On 
August 1, they receive 48 cents per 100 
pounds each. 


Now Jones’ and Smith’s prunes went 
into the packing house, and were 
packed along with thousands of 
pounds more prunes of the 20-30 size. 
They soon lost all their identity and 
nobody could tell any of them from 
the others in that bin, because they 
were all of the same grade. Sup- 
posing, however, that the prunes 
Jones grew (they are no longer his, 
because the association obtained title 
to them when they were delivered) 
sold for 30 cents per pound finally, 
while the ones Smith grew brought 
only 22 cents per pound. Each man, 
however, is paid the same, as it was 
not Smith’s fault that his prunes 
brought only 22 cents, and it was 
not to Jones’ credit that his brought 
30. The grades were the same and the 
prices varied at different times of the 
year. This does not happen how- 
ever, as Smith’s prunes are mixed 
with those Jones brought in; so some 
of both were sold at several different 
prices. This is, of course, an imaginary 
story, but it illustrates exactly the 
method of operation and brings out 
clearly the general method of operat- 
ing the pool. In practice the fluctua- 
tion in prices would be much less, 


and so on. 

The citrus growers have several 
kinds of pools, these varying to suit 
the local associations which com- 
prise the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange. One local has one pool, 
which closes November 30. All oranges 
delivered between the beginning of the 
season and November 30 are in the 
early pool. This is sold separately 
from the pool which begins December 
1 and includes all the rest of the 
season’s crops. Some orange associa- 
tions form a new pool every month, 
others have only one for the year. 
Nearly all of them operate a “frost 
pool”, which includes all fruit that 
has been frosted. 


Managers and officers of the co- 
Operative associations in  Cali- 
fornia were united in saying that the 
pool is a necessary part of the 
machinery of their organizations. 

The pooling idea has been used to 
some extent by farmers’ marketing 
agencies in this part of the country. 
The most conspicious example is the 
wool pools of the Central States, which 
this year include 20,000,000 pounds or 
more of wool, This wool is all graded 
and sold by grade, every man get- 
ting the same price per pound for 
one grade of wool. 


Used by Milk Producers 


SEVERAL of the codperative milk 
marketing agencies use the pooling 
plan. For example, the Twin City 
Milk Producers’ Association of Min- 
nesota usually sells the bulk of its 
milk to distributing companies in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and makes 
the rest up into cheese. The milk made 
into cheese may yield $1 per 100 
pounds less than that sald as whole 
milk, but the proceeds from the sale 
of milk are divided equally among all 
milk producers. It makes no dif- 
ference to a member of that associa- 
tion whether his milk goes into cheese 
or into quart bottles for city de- 
livery. He gets the same price either 
way. 


The Michigan Potato Growers’ Ex- 
change is another marketing associa- 
tion which employs the pooling plan. 
A daily pool has been devised, so 
that the returns on all potatoes of a 
given grade sold on one day are 
averaged up, and each grower receives 
the same price per bushel. 

The pooling system is not as compli- 





cated as it sounds. As far as I could 
learn, it is one of the easiest parts of 
the codperative system in California 
to operate and, instead of being a 
source of trouble, it seems to be one 
of the best safeguards against trouble, 


Next week’s story tells of “The Tie 


That Binds.” It explains the con- 
tract system—the bedrock on which 
the successful California co-operative 


associations are founded. Dow fail to 
read it, for it represents just what we 
must do in our cotton, sweet potato and 
peanut associations. 


Timely Orchard and Garden Notes 


RCING Frames for the Home 

Garden.—This is the season of the 
year when forcing frames should be 
constructed or repaired and put to 
use. Lettuce transplanted to the cold 
frame now will produce marketable 
heads for the holidays. The Big 
ton and Boston Market are standard 
varieties and especially adapted for 
this purpose. Select only strong, 
vigorous plants and set them 10 
inches apart each way. Canvas cov- 
ering will be sufficient protection for 
this crop. 

In locating frames, select a site that 
is protected from the _ prevailing 
winds and where it is possible to look 
after them>each day with the least 
inconvenience. The construction 
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A COLD FRAME WITH CANVAS PROTEC- 
TION. LETTUCE PL ov WILL 
MATURE BY JANUARY 

should be such that the ee 3 by 

6-foot hotbed sash can be utilized, for 

after the lettuce crop is removed, such 

a frame can easily be converted into 

a hotbed for the starting of the less 

hardy vegetables. 


Fall Planted Cabbage Plants Are 
Profitable—During the next several 
weeks, plant out the fall cabbage 
plants; thereby securing mature heads 
from two to four weeks earlier than 
can be had from spring set seedlings. 
The Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield are the best known. varie- 
ties for this purpose. To prolong the 
season, include the Succession variety 
in the planting. Plant in a furrow in 
order to protect the stems from ex- 
treme temperatures. 

Clean Up the Peach Orchard.—It 
matters not whether you have a home 
orchard or commercial planting, a 
thorough clean-up campaign will 
prove profitable in the control of the 
plum curculio and the brown rot. 
The destructive capacity of these two 
orchard pests is evidenced by the 
great loss sustained in the commercial 
peach-growing districts of Georgia 
during the past season. In 1919, Geor- 
gia shipped 7,236 cars of peaches, 
while this past season, which was an 
excellent one from the standpoint of 
production, less than 6,000 cars moved 
under refrigeration. Clean up the or- 
chard, removing all mummied fruit, and 
diseased branches, and clear the trees 
of broken limbs. 

Varieties of Grapes for the Home 
Vineyard. —The following varieties of 
“bunch” gra pes are worthy of trial in 
the home vineyard: Delaware, Con- 
cord, Catawba, and Niagara. Among 
the Muscadines, the James, Thomas 
and ota ong varieties are coll: 


sidered the most ark 6 
1. HAYDEN. 
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OUR HEALTH TALK 
How Proper Diet Prevents Pellagra 


OR about 10 years pellagra has been 

an important public health problem 
in the Southern states. At one time 
it was thought that the disease was 
highly infectious 
and that it was 
spread from per- 
son to person in 
the manner in 
which other con- 
tagious diseases 
are spread, Careful 
tests and repeated 
observations of pa- 
tients in rural and 
village homes and 
in institutions have led to the con- 
clusion ‘that the disease is not infec- 
tious and that a faulty diet may 
cause Or at least predispose one to the 
disease. 

A well-balanced diet tends to pre- 
vent as well as aid in the cure of pel- 
lagra; and such a diet contains suffi- 
cient quantities of all elements needed 
by the body for its healthy growth 
and normal activities. These elements 
are cereals, starches, sweets, fats, a 
sufficient quantity of milk or lean 
meat and an abundance of green 
“vegetables and fruit. In a word, such 
a diet contains some of the elements 
of all classes of foodstuffs. 

It is not known why a poorly bal- 
anced diet will predispose 'to pellagra 
or why pellagra patients improve when 
they are given the right kind of diet. 
But there certainly exists a relation- 
ship between diet and the disease. 

B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 
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O YOU KNOW that the germs 

of most infectious diseases get 
into the body through the nose and 
mouth? 

Typhoid fever, influenza, pneumo- 
nia, tuberculosis, diphtheria, epidemic 
meningitis, dysentery, cholera, mea- 
sles. mumps, and scarlet fever are 
some of the diseases which get their 
Start in that way. 

Furthermore, germs which cause 
disorders of the nose, throat and 
mouth may be carried by the blood to 
many different parts of the body and 
cause rheumatism, kidney disease, 
anemia, and other ailments. 

Much of this sickness can be pre- 
vented by keeping the mouth clean, 
That is one reason why it is so im- 
portant to take good care of the teeth. 

Brush the teeth thoroughly at least 
twice daily. Have a dentist examine 
your teeth regularly. Wash your 
hands before eating. 











Four Packers’ Profits Over $413,- 
000,000 in Fifteen Years 


THE Attorney-general in the peti- 
tion for the compromise decree as- 
serted that in the 15 years from 1904 
to 1919, Swift & Co, Armour & Co., 
Wilson & Co., Inc. and the Cudahy 
Packing Company, according to their 
own financial reports, grew from a net 
worth of $92,000,000 to a net worth of 
approximately $479,000,000 and in the 
Same period they paid in cash divi- 
dends $105,000,000. As only $89,000,000 
ot their increased worth represented 
new capital, the net profits in these 
15 years amounted to $413,000,000 on a 
net worth in 1914 of $92,000,000. The 

\ttorney-general says: 

“In addition to these profits there 
have been other vast profits. difficult 
Ot ascertainment realized by the in- 
dividuals by virtue of either their 
Personal control of other packing 
houses and slaughtering companies or 
their interest in stockyards, terminal 
railways, rendering companies, cattle- 
loan institutions and banks, and other 
corporations, all of which corporations 
have their inception and depend for 
their prosperity upon advantages or 
: Privileges growing out of the inter- 
locking control of the stockyard and 











As this message is being written, 
Dodge Brothers’ daily, weekly and 
monthly production, is at the highest 
point in its history. 


The most casual sort of inquiry will 
satisfy you that this production is 
being absorbed as it is delivered. 


Within sight and sound as we write, 
a great addition to Dodge Brothers’ 
immense works, is being rushed to 
completion. 


The interesting thing about this sit- 
uation is, that it is not likely that a 
half a hundred people have ever 
bought Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
just because they wanted a motor car. 


Of the more than half a million who 
have bought it—the overwhelming 
majority did so because of the name 
it bore. 


It has always been treated, by the 
American people in particular, as an 
exception — always set apart, and 
singled out, and never judged by 
ordinary standards. 


It has always been thought of, and is 
still thought of, first, and foremost, 
and all the time, only in terms of its 
goodness, and the results it gives. 


All of this is wonderful, in one way, 
and quite natural and logical in an- 
other. 


It all dates back to the day when 
John and Horace Dodge conceived 
and designed and finally built the car 
—after warning each other, and their 
associates, not even to think of it in 
any other terms than the best obtain- 
able value. 


They began with a few almost ab- 
surdly simple principles, bluntly ex- 
pressed and rigidly executed, about 
decency and honor and integrity— 
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Goon WILL TRIUMPHANT UNDER TEST 


such as most of us wrote in our copy 
books at school. 


They reduced these old copy book 
maxims to a splendid and scientific 
system, pouring more, and more, and 
still more value into the car, and then 
marshalling all the resources of mod- 
ern massed manufacture to get their 
product into the hands of the people 
at an honorable and an honest cost. 


These policies and principles have 
never been changed, and never will 
be changed, by so much as a hair’s 
breadth; and they have come to be 
recognized and accepted as Dodge 
Brothers principles wherever motor 
cars are driven. 


It has all happened as John and 
Horace Dodge planned it—dquite sim- 
ply, naturally, and automatically, all 
over America, and all over the world. 


People do discriminate, as Dodge 
Brothers ‘contended they would; 
people will find out when a motor car 
is well built and gives good service 
and great good value. 


Dodge Brothers market today is 
where they planned to locate and 
establish it—in the mind and the 
heart of every man and woman who 
admires good work, well done. 


It will last, and it will keep on grow- 
ing, as it has kept on growing for five 
years (faster than Dodge Brothers 
works could keep pace with it), as 
long as the number of those who be- 
lieve that a manufacturer should 
build to.serve and not merely to sell, 
continues to increase. 


All is well with Dodge Brothers to- 
day, because John and Horace Dodge 
builded well in the beginning, and 
because their business will continue 
to build well until the end. 
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A SPECIAL 


Factory 


Cut-Price 
U.S.Officer’s Shoes 


Hand sewed, first grade 
factory, cut - down price. 
Direct to you 

at. only 


Made of the best Water- 
Proof Mahogany calf leath- 
er. If these shoes are not 
as we say, send them back. 
You do not lose a_ cent. 
Store price of this shoe is 


-P.is for engine 
to use. From Pittsburgh 


—_ K. 2 
Direct from Factorysto You 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 
at rtionately Low Prices. Above price 
complete on skids ready 

mse, id $5. Ss shipment 
Write or wire for Big New Engine Catalog FREE. 

















yrice of these shoes is $8.00. 
Made of the best e 
waterproof leather. 


U.S.NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept 405, Westfield, Mass. 











“The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 


BUY THE BEST SILO FIRST AND 
SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WORRY. 
Send for Catalog No. 24. 


KEY CLAY MFG. €8@., 


w. 8. Dic 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Macomb, IIlinois. 


» 6 to 8 Weeks — Earn $150 to $400 @ 


hes School 





earn Auto 


«nd Tractor Business 












$10.00. Built for work and : 
dress at the same Geos: ane WITTE ENGINE Works Worlds Oldest and Greatest 
you are sending money or 
der or check do not in- 2350 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. Fries mare cotoment 2 more Geer space aed 
clude postage. Pay only 2350 Empire . PITTSBURGH, PA. by | oho | aay eee @ 3 
ter chem. Wo'pey postage, | ' room for individual practies! instruction. sums 

U. S. Army WRITE TODAY Free, &-pace book, 
Marching Shoes , we an pn wy be ° 

ade ctory, - . ° ° 

down ice. Direct t RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL “== 
eg Dickey Glazed Tile Silos | | StQtriment som "ansene erry, 0! 





WANTED! 


Kansas City, Me. 
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BIG TREMAINE 
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F. YOU didn’t start Big Tremaine 

last week, look up your Progressive 
Farmer and read the first installment 
of this absorbing story—in many re- 
spects the best serial we have pub- 
lished. Just in case you can’t find 
last week’s paper we are going to give 
you a brief summary here that will 
enable you to take up the thread of 
the story with this week’s installment. 


Fifteen years before the story 
opens, young John Tremaine, a hot- 
headed, impetuous youth, was sent to 
Richmond to cash a check for $10,000. 
He sends a letter of. farewell to his 
mother and is heard of no more. Hi 
mother and brother make good his 
shortage with the bank, and through 
their influence only the family lawyer 
and the president of the bank know of 
his disgrace. Bad times come to River- 
side, the Tremaine home, and just as 
it is about to be sold at auction, John } 
Tremaine unexpectedly returns, 











CHAPTER Ii.—(Continued) 
ON’T you sit down, John? Have 


o” 


you come from far? 


However she might feel toward him, 
the man was proud of his mother, 
delighted with her beauty and proud 
of her breeding. He had dreaded to 
see a decided change in her and he 
found her to be young as were his 
memories of her, 

“I have come from South Africa, 
mother, rather far, isn’t it?” He took 
a chair under the lamplight, which 
shone full on his face. 

The year before she had lost her 
idol in the death of her elder son, and 
she had said then: “Blessed are those 
women who have never borne a child.” 
John—probably leading a dishonor- 
able life, perhaps dead—had really 
been dead to her since that night when 
she learned how he had disgraced 
his name. David was gone from her 
forever, and now in his stead her 
younger son stood before her in flesh 
and blood. It was a strange exchange. 

“I saw Leavitt an hour ago. He too 
Was surprised.” 

She said,’ rather uncertainly: 

“He has been an invaluable friend,” 
and added, “I am going North next 
Monday to Julia.” 

“So he tells me.” 

Throughout the country his name 
was a bad memory. Her relationship 
with her old friend and neighbor 
Redmond Malvern, aforetime presi- 
dent of the Redlands National Bank, 
was strained because she was the 
mother of a thief. Nevertheless she 
could not look at John who sat there 
so quietly, his dark eyes fixed upon 
her, without a tremendous stirring of 
her heart. This was her own son 
and after 15 years of a life whose 
vicissitudes were mystery to her, he 
sat by her side again, given back to 
her as if from the grave. 

John rose, saying. 

“It is growing late. 
tomorrow, mother.” 

She started from reverie. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I will find a room at the tavern.” 

“You don’t think, do you, that a 
Tremaine will be allowed to sleep at 
the hotel while’ his own roof stands? 
Mammy is preparing your room.” 

It was not a cordial invitation, and 
a flush rose under his dark skin. He 
was very handsome as he raised his 
eyes to her.’ 

“Thank you, I shall be glad to stay.” 


Mammy Chloe came in with a 
lighted candle. 


“De room’s all ready, Marse John; 


I shall look in 





done fixed up bes’ I could, honey. 
Ain’t no new tings in dis hyar old 
place.” 

“Mammy will light you. 
your luggage?” 

“Why, I left my bags at the hotel. 
I walked up by way of the town, saw 
Leavitt, and —” 

“You have adopted strange customs 
abroad—you left your luggage in an 
inn! What will Redlands think?” 

He saw that he had offended her. 

“They will think nothing. No one 
knows who I am.” 

“Nonsense! Not know you? A fig- 
ure like yours in Redlands?” 

And he thought that it annoyed her 
that he should possess the Tremaine 
characteristics. 

“T’'ll have my traps fetched at once.’ 

He followed the colored woman out 
into the hall and up the stairs. 

“Tain’t your own bayde, Marse 
John, reckon you couldn’t straitch out 
dem long shanks, but it’s de same old 
room, sho’ nuff.” 

Meagre, scantily furnished, it ex- 
tended its four walls to him, and 
through the open window he saw the 
summer night 


Where is 


ant; their voices would not be 
hushed. As he reflected, he would 
have been glad to recall one kindly 
act, one word, One caress from them 
to soften his heart. Throughout his 
childhood his mother had ignored 
him, and in the supreme moment when 
he had needed her mercy, she had 
heaped upon him only reproach and 
shame. 


The part of the property known as 
the Back Pasture, lying tranquil un- 
der the June moonlight, had been the 
place of his meeting with the girl he 
loved. Standing in the window, he 
looked down once again on the scene 
he had so often pictured in his exile. 
In those days he had thought himself 
the luckiest chap in the state and the 
most passionately in love. Julia Cam- 
eron, a lovely Northern girl whose 
family passed the winters in the 
South, had come as a visitor to one of 
the near-by country houses. Both 
David and John had fallen in love 
with her, and it had been balm to the 
younger brother, until-that time al- 
ways put aside for David, to find him- 
self the preferred. Julia had promised 
to marry him. His ambitions then 
took form. He would becotie a bank 
president some day, but in the mean- 
time—having no fortune and receiv- 
ing only a very small salary—Julia 
would wait for him. 

Then, little by little, John had seen 
Julia’s favor go to David. The bitter- 
ness, the blinding misery when he 
knew the truth, had almost driven him 
to violence. 

These were 





and stars. He 
looked at the old 


ARIE Van Vorst by writing Big 


scars on his heart 
that niever could 


Negress without 3 Tremaine earned a high place be /ally effaced. 
speaking. in the esteem of the American H-~ had grown 
ion a public. Thousands are reading | / iter toward 
Sho’, Marse€ | this splendid story. The Progres- women, and he 
John, doan yO’ | sive Farmer selected it as its choice thought them all 
car, chile; she | from among the great mass of Sickle and treach- 


doan mean one 
little bitty of it.” 
He turned and 
went over to the 
window and sat 
down on the 
ledge. He felt for 
a cigarette. 
“Whom shall I 


popular fiction. 





In giving it to our 
readers we feel sure that they will 
appreciate its charm and kenefit 
from its high ideals. 
issue how the author handles the 
tense situation between the mother 
and son, as well as the more hu- 
morous phases of the story. 


erous. 


The old home- 
stead settled to 
repose. Walking 
to and fro in his 
little room, he 
felt himself more 
than ever an exile. 


Notice in this 








offend by smok- 
ing Mammy?” He struck a match and 
lit his cigarette. 

“Marse John,” said the old woman, 
“she-all’s had a powerful lot ob trub- 
ble.” He made no response. “Kind 
dat eats yo’ heart up . . . chaws it 
all up inside.” 

“The heart’s gone, Mammy, that’s 
true.” : 

“She’s grievin’ "bout de ole place, 
Marse John.” He smiled. “’Pears 
like her life’s ackshually boun’ up in 
Vahginia in de ole home an’ farm.” 

He heard the tree toads singing and 
remembered how sweet their voices 
had sounded to him when he was a 
boy. 

“She’s a real ole Southern lady, 
bawn hyar an’ her folks befo’ her, clar 
down befo’ de wah. She ain’t got no 
foot fo’ de Nawf. She’s grievin’-——” 
A voice called “Mammy.” 

“Ya-as, ma’am, Mis’ Molly.’ 

He leaned put of the open window 
and heard the whippoorwill call. Near 
by and far off, the plaintive voice 
pierced the darkness, and John re- 


membered the wild note blending 
with his trouble long ago. 
Between himself and his older 


brother David was a difference of five 
years. They had never been com- 
panions, and as far as he could recall, 
no one had ever spoken to John ex- 
cept to reprove him. His father had 
lost his fortune about the time John 
had been born, and from then on sank 
into the melancholy in which he died. 
Between his father and mother John 
remembered only coldest relations, 
and the only love he could recall was 
that of Mrs. Tremaine for David and 
of Mammy for himself. 

Walking to and fro in his small 
room, he relived the memories of his 
hard young ears. They were poign- 


The single gentle 
thing about his return had been 
Mammy’s greeting. 

“J will wind the affair up,” he said 
to himself, “in as short a time as pos- 
sible and then return to South Africa. 
Whatever my birthright was, I lost it 
years ago.” 

He had his supper alone; his 
mother, utterly overcome by the 
shock of his return, remained in her 
room. 

About 10 o’clock, Mammy came 
shuffling back to his door and said 
through the aperture: 

“Po, white fella astin’ to see yo’, 
Marse John. He-all got yo’ baigs.” 

Tremaine opened the door. 

“Come in, Mammy.” 

The face of the old Negress was a 
study as she entered, followed by a 
spruce, red-headed Irishman carrying 
a heavy bag on his shoulder and an- 
other in his hand. The man was warm 
and breathless. He placed the bags 
on the floor and stood at attention in 
military fashion, his fine blue eyes 
twinkling. 

“Be the powers, yer honor,” he said 
in a rich brogue, “the desert is a daisy 
field beside the roads ‘twixt here and 
the town.” 

He did not even wipe the perspira- 
tion from his face as he stood stiffly, 
waiting his master’s orders. The Ne- 
gress, whose lips were working tremu- 
lously and whose eyes were filling 
with tears, went up to Tremaine and 
laid an old hand on his arm. 

“Am he gwine to be yo’ Nigger, 
Marse John?” 

The Irishman exclaimed in spite of 
himself: 

“Nigger, is it? Oh, Lord!” 

“Am he gwine to darn yo’ socks an’ 
bresh yo’ clothes, honey? Am he?” 


“Mammy, this is John Nolan. He is 
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an Irish soldier, He ieft his career to 
follow me and to serve me. Make him 
welcome. Remember he is a stranger.” 

Mammy’s face had hardened under 
the jealousy and distress which she 
made no effort to hide, and it was 
savage in its expression as she lifted 
it, black as ebony, to her master. Tre- 
maine glanced from her to the Irish- 
man who stood quietly, amusement in 
his blue eyes. 

“Nolan,” said Tremaine sharply, 
“tell her about Wahu.” 

Nolan passed his sleeve across his 
brow. 

“Beggin’ yer pardon, yet Honor, it’s 
that warm, the hearrt of Africa’s a 
snowstorm to Virginia.” 

“Listen, Mammy,” said John, and 


‘turned the woman around forcibly 


until she faced the Irishman. 

Nolan addressed her cordially. 

“It was a June mornin’, mother—” 

Chloe advanced her head and her 
eyes shot fire. 

“I ain’t yo’? mudder, yo’ good fo’ 
nottin, « .s* 

“Hush!” said her master sternly. 

“Of a June mornin’, as hot as—here- 
abouts,” said the Irishman, and chuck- 
led. “Me and some b’ys were riding 
for our health across the: little bit of 
sand called .. .” 

“Cut out the geography, Nolan,” said 
his master. 

Nolan saluted. “Yes, yer Honor. 
We was riding to beat the divvil 
across the Wahu district, where good 
b’ys should never ride, as your Honor 
knows .. <” 

“Tell your story to her, Nolan.” 

“As his Honor knows, Miss .. .” 

Chloe nodded at him. “I’se a mar- 
ried woman; doan yo’ go fo’ to ‘miss’ 
me. Bin marr’ed ‘three times and a 
CO a i. 

Nolan continued serenely: 

“All of a suddent, we comes up to 
a ditch where horse’s hufs had been 
beatin’ the sand around like blazes.” 
Nolan stopped and _ shrugged his 
shoulders. “Beggin’ yer Honor’s par- 
don, I forget the rest.” 


“Mammy,” said the traveler, “I will’ 


finish the story for-him, It was a wild 
country and they were among savage 
enemies. The soldiers were far from 
their camp. Nolan got off his horse 
and looked down into ‘the ditch. A 
man was lying there where he had 
fallen from sun-stroke; his horse had 
left him, and half dead with the heat 
and exposure and a broken leg, the 
man was waiting for death. The other 
fellows, frighténed by the appearance 
in the distance of a troop of natives, 
took to their heels and rode back to 
camp like mad; but this Irishman here 
climbed down into tthe ditch and 
dragged the sick man up the bank, got 
him on to his own horse, and rode with 
him back to safety under the fire of 
the native soldiers.” 

He looked into Chloe’s eyes. “You 
understand, Mammy?” 

But the attention of the Negress 
had never left the Jrishman’s face. 
Her chin dropped slowly, the hate had 
passed away, but her usual placid 
sweetness had not yet returned. She 
asked tremulously of Nolan: 

“Who-all was de fella’ 
groun’?” 

“Shure,” said the Irishman, “wasn't 
it himself?” 

The Negress stiffened herself. The 
tears which started to her eyes she 
winked away, the lines of her face 
softened, and with a dignity that had 
a sort of majesty in it, she went up to 
the Irishman and in a voice whose 
very mellifluousness showed the self- 
control she was exercising, she said: 

“An’ yo’ kin lay his stockings in de 
bottom drawer an’ his shirts on de 
shelf in de clawset. Rig him up bes 
yo’ kin fo’ tonight. An’ come down- 
stairs in de kitchen, an’ Mammy’ll 
give yo’ a mint julep fo’ yo’ go ter 
baid.” 

(Continued on page 27, column 1) 
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Grain Farmers Will Organize and 
Control Their Own Business 

N THREE years the farmers of the 
I largest 10 corn and wheat producing 
states expect to have complete con- 
trol over the marketing of their crops, 
automatically eliminating the Chicago 
Board of Trade. The work of estab- 
lishing a publicity and intelligence 
bureau is already under way: During 
the next six months a plan of organi- 
zation will be completed by a commit- 
tee of 17 farmers and agriculturists. 
This committee is being advised by 
Aaron Sapiro of San Francisco, attor- 
ney for 14 California codperative as- 
sociations. The plan of organization 
will follow closely the commodity co- 
éperation of the California fruit ex- 
changes. As soon as the plans have 
been completed the publicity and in- 
telligence bureau will spend a year 
carrying the information to the farm- 
ers of the Wheat and Corn Belts and 
getting them lined up to market their 
grain through the organization, hav- 
ing each man sign definite contracts 
to sell his crop only through his codp- 
erative association. 

The plan is not for the farmers to 
fight the Chicago Board of Trade or 
the grain speculators, but merely to 
eliminate the need for them by sell- 
ing direct to the millers and by han- 
dling their own exports. Mr. Sapiro 
forecasts that the board of trade will 
hold some of its customers for the 
first year or so until these see the ad- 
vantages of belonging to the codper- 
ative selling associations. Of the 10 
states of the big association, each will 
have one director in the organization 
with one additional director for each 
5,000,000 bushels of grain marketed 
from the state. There will be five 
representatives of the public. One of 
these will be appointed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, one by the Federal 
Trade Commission and three by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 

The committee of 17 proposes to 
build up a great organization with 
separate departments to handle each 
phase of the business. There will be 
a legal department, a grain inspecting 
department, a grading department, as 
well as a transportation and ware- 
housing department, and the asso- 
ciation will have a domestic and for- 
eign board and will maintain its own 
trade representatives in the big grain 
centers of the world. It plans to have 
one man each in Canada, Egypt and 
India, Germany and China, with two 
in Russia, to keep the association in- 
formed as to the market conditions in 
all parts of the world. 

It is planned to pool all the grain 

of the farmer members by grade and 
varieties and all members will receive 
the same prices for similar grades. 
The actual grain will be stored in ele- 
vators, which will be owned by the 
farmers as a separate corporation. 
In other words, the farmers’ associa- 
tion will organize an elevator com- 
Pany and retain all the common stock 
which will have no voting power and 
cannot be sold to anyone. 

This plan has been worked so suc- 
cessfully by the California® farmers 
that there can be little doubt of its 
success in marketing grain. With the 
completion of the association the 
grain farmers for the first time will 
be freed from the domination. of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, will be in- 
dependent of speculators, and can set 
their own prices on their products. 


Threshing Velvet Beans 


HAT is the best w ay to hull vel- 
vet beans?” asks a reader. 

I have for several years been using 
a bean huller costing about $20 that 
ag advertised in The Progressive 

armer a few years ago. 

; In the absence of such a machine, 
ry getting the beans thoroughly dry 
we then beating them out with a 
ne as peas are sometimes whipped 
ut. This is laborious, but some bean 
&towers. follow this plan. 

B, L. MOSS. 





























The Label Tells the Story 


The sight of a Ru-ber-oid Label where 


a roof is being laid is conclusive evi- 
dence that the owner knows what's best 
and will be satisfied with nothing less. 


For over twenty-five years Ru-ber-oid 


has been regarded as the standard by 
which ready roofings may be judged. 


The enviable position 


it occupies was 


won and has been held through sheer 


merit. 


On many a farm roof Ru-ber-oid has been in 
service a score of years or more—with the limit 
of its endurance yet to be determined. 


When you buy ready roofing remember that 
the name Ru-ber-oid stands for dependability 
and Ru-ber-oid will be your choice. 


There 


RU-BER-OID 


WEATHER PROOFING 
PROOUCTS 


Bu ber ord Roofing 


is but one Ru-ber-oid 


Look for the Man on the Label 
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RU-BER-OID 


ROOFING 
Made by 
Tne Stanparo Paint Co. 
Weolworth Butiding New York 
New York 
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Don’t Miss the Big Money. 


Tus Kyirgia soil that the stumps keep out 
of cultivation in the best soil you have. 
You can pall outan acreor more of stumps 
in a day at a cost of from 3c te 5c per stump. 
No matter how big of tough the stump, it 
walks right out when the Hercules gets hold 
of it. With the stump come all the long ta +4 
roots that spread outin all directions. 

land is left ready for cultivation. 


HERCULES 


Triple 
Power 


moncy by the Her- 
cules. Getour money 
saving proposition, 
MFG. CO 


120,000 
Pounds Pull. 

















AT BARGAIN PRICES 
TO PLANTERS 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 


Small or Large Lots Rapeves. Freight or Puss 
Pear, Piam, . 

om. Sree "een tos, Grane. rapes, Nate. stared 
TENN. i, Teun! 





FEATHER BEDS 


at Manufacturers’ Prices 


Do not be coaxed into buying feather 
beds and bedding from anyone. e 

ate § for the OES : FACTORY 
and packs why feather yor A a) oral ot 


sold mon back antee 
four atonal banks. . 





1000 Representatives Wanted 


PURITY BEDDING CO. 
Dept. 313 Nashville, Tenn. 


Joaeeceeoe 


Zhe piu mae mates of 08 10 =. um p being P+ 

a Beuinuder at gn Hiustrated. doweekly pub- 
Nation's ter, for all the 

Nati dy an inde home pean 

that Ea all the news of the world 


a truth; now in ite 28th 
year. ' Ly paper fills the bill with- 


Pathfinder Election Guide 
settles all election dis- 
putes; chock full of facts 
sad nomickich doe oath 
poc 
every trial subscription. 

















A. J. TURLEY, 





LETUS TAN 
YOUR HIDE. ; 


Horse or Cow a Guts ate --¥ xine 
with hair or 
into coats (for men aes tt, yA -- 
rugs or groves when so ordered. Your 
cost you less than to buy 
them and De worth more, 









Our gives a lot of 
oeeetee. It Ly bow to take off 


and when we 
the reign both * ways; about our 
bay fhe ing process on cow and horse 
hide, rt and other skins; about the 
fur a eae Gue Gee ies we sell, 
taxidermy, e 
Then we Save gocentty ges got out an- 
other we call our Fashion wholly 
devoted to fashion pilates = at muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices; fur germents remed- 


You can have either book by 
pour correct address nam’ 
th pooks if you need bot 









sen 
Which, of 
Pare 
Fur Com 
S71 Ly Ave., Rochester, 


Hams Can’t Spoil 


ahead of warm weather. Fut the 
to the bone with a 


Ye 








free booklet “How to 


Paci oye and ieep Pork Meats.’ 
60 





Owensbere, Ky. 





LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 


Write-at once. 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
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GAME PROPERL¥ PROTECTED RETURNS PLEASURE, PROFITS AND FOOD 


Pleasure and Profit in Wild Game 
($$ Prize Letter) 

T HAS always been a mystery to me 

why so many farmers overlook the 
pleasure and profit in wild game on 
the farm. I personally know farmers 
who deliberately permit Tom, Dick, 
and Harry to ramble over their farms 
day or night, year in and year out, 
with dogs and guns in search of 
game. The farmer who tolerates this 
is certainly ignorant of the pleasure 
and profit these hunters, frequently 
careless, undeserving and unappre- 
ciative, are robbing-him of. Hunting 
wild game, cannot be measured in 
pleasure alone. The meats of wild 
game possess health-giving proper- 
ties when eaten in moderation. 

Furthermore, illness is bound to oc- 
cur on the farm occasionally and 
what is nicer and more tempting to 
one convalescing than the broth or 
meat of wild game? Game on the 
farm should be protected, just as one 
protects a crop of corn or wheat or 
any other crop. Back several gener- 
ations ago when the entire country 
was in timber people were privileged 
characters in hunting because the en- 
tire country was overrun with wild 
game. Today things are vastly differ- 
ent, yet we have hunters who persist 
in following this old custom handed 
down from generation to generation. 
Each and every farmer throughout 
the land should have and protect wild 
game on his farm. 

On our farm we have rabbits, squir- 
rels, quail and fish. During the win- 
ter months when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow we feed both quail 
and squirrels. We find the quail such 
a valuable bird on the farm for de- 
stroying insects and seeds of noxious 
weeds that we shoot them only in 
case of sickness, when their value is 
hard to overestimate. As to rabbits, 
squirrels and fish, we kill them in sea- 
son only, unless in case of sickness, 
when they are invariably to be had in 
abundance. We consume a great many 
rabbits and squirrels during fall and 
early winter and enjoy them wonder- 
fully. During spring and summer we 
greatly enjoy the fresh fish we catch 
from a stream flowing through the 
farm. 

For a number of years we experi- 
enced a great deal of trouble with 
hunters running over our farm, kill- 
ing anything and everything in sight, 
in season or out. Growing tired of 
this at last we literally decorated our 
farm with hunting notices and took 
particular pains to see that they were 
respected. This ended our trouble 
with hunters and our game multiplied 
rapidly, till today we have a variety 
of wild game on tap any time our ap- 
petites call for it. 

Cc. ©. CONGER, fr. 


Penn Laird, Va. 


Finds Hunters Persistent 


($3 Prize Letter) 

HEN I bought my farm last fall I 
found there was a good deal of 
game on it. I also learned that the 
public had been allowed to hunt on 
this place for years. This I decided 
to put a stop to, but found it easier 
said than done. Neighbors told me 
posting was of no use and it was dan- 

gerous to try to prevent hunting. 
Being on the place Thanksgiving 
day, I met and told 17 different per- 
sons my reason for trying to keep 
hunters off. First, the danger to my- 
self, family and livestock. Second I 
wanted to protect the birds. Third, 
the game was mine and the profit 
belonged as much to the family as to 
strangers. Fourth, our boy had made 
a nice sum of spending money for 
several winters by trapping and sell- 
ing rabbits. I told the man on the 


place to keep all hunters off. This 
he tried to do, but was only abused. 
On December 11 I moved in and 
took charge. It was an every-day 
business all through the holidays to 
chase after hunters, their excuse 
would be “going through to an ad- 
joining farm.” On one occasion of 
this kind while two hunters were 
talking their dog set a covey of birds 
which they begged to shoot. Being 
told they must not they still failed to 
‘move on until threatened with the 
rural policeman. Another time some 
hunters were seen crossing the field. 
Going to my work I saw them and 




















A GOOD CATCH 

told them they were trespassing on 
my ground and must get out. They 
gave me the dodge and soon scared 
up some birds which they shot into, 
sprinkling me and my team with shot. 
The second time I went to them they 
were glad to move along. 

I make a practice of giving my boy 
all he can make by trapping rabbits 
every winter and think this the best 
plan to profit from game on the farm. 

L. A. HUFFSTETLER. 

Blacksburg, S. C. 


Traps Bring Fair Wages From Ani- 
mals on This Farm 
WE 


xs 
abbits 


ALLOW our neighbors to hunt 
on our farm during the 
open season. In this part of the state 
they are considered a great-pest, as 
they destroy many young fruit trees 
during the winter by gnawing the 
bark about the tree. But we do not 
allow any other game hunted. We 
have several large covies of quail, 
which I feed regularly when the snow 
lies deep upon the ground. We don't 
kill these at all, as we have found 
them to be our best friends, eating, 
as they do, many harmful insects. 


We have muskrat, ’coon, ’possum 
and skunk on our large farm and 
these I trap when the fur is prime. 
These are best trapped from the mid- 
dle of Noveniber: until the middle of 
January. I begin trapptng for musk- 
rat the first of February and continue 
until the first of April, as this. is the 
season when their fur is prime. I 
make fairly good wages during my 
spare time trapping the fur bearers 
upon our farm and I get much health- 
ful fun out of it too. 

This is the way I trap: I use No. 2 
steel traps for ’coon, skunk and ’pos- 
sum. I find where the animal dens 
or lives, which is generally in a rock 
cliff or hole in the ground. I set the 
trap well back in the den and stake 
the trap chain securely, so the animal 
cannot get away with. the trap when 
caught. I cover the trap very care- 
fully with fragments of dry leaves or 
moss, so that the game cannot see it 
when coming out of the den. I am 
careful not to leave any signs to 
arouse the suspicion of the wary ani- 
mal. This is the entire secret of 
catching game in steel traps. I have 
tried many different methods but the 
only one that I have found to get re- 


sults is the common sense method I 
have just outlined. 

I trap muskrat by the water set. I 
go along the creek and when I finda 
“slide” I set a No. 1 steel trap at the 
bottom of the slide and one or two 
inches under water. The rat in slid- 
ing down strikes its forefeet upon the 
trap pan and is caught almost every 
time. I catch hundreds of them by 
this method. 

DELBERT CLIFTON RAY. 

Carbondale, W. Va. 


Trapping the Raccoon 


INCE raccoons travel almost en- 

tirely at night and stay in secure 
dens through the day they often live 
in a locality where nobody suspects 
them for they are never seen. If you 
find their tracks in muddy places or 
snow you may make a good profit by 
trapping them this winter. 


The trap best to use is a jump or 
kangaroo, both being the same type 
of underspring trap, in the size 1% 
or 2. The best bait for this fur bearer 
is a rabbit freshly killed, a bird, frog, 
fish, or ear of green corn. To makea 
baited set I select a leaning log or 
tree where one end is 10 to 20 feet 
off the ground and the other end 
reaches down to the ground or to a 
stump where it has broken off a few 
feet from the earth. In a convenient 
place to reach I set a trap on the 
lower end of the leaning log, first 
chopping a pit in the top of the log or 
tree trunk big enough to take the 
trap nicely and then covering the steel 
gripper with leaves and moss to look 
as natural as possible. Traps used for 
such a set must be boiled half an 
hour after once having been used and 
should be handled only with leather 
gloves that have been kept outdoors. 
The bait is placed in the top of the 
leaning tree. A freshly killed bait is 
best because the racoon likes his din- 
ner fresh. Since he is a fairly good 
climber he likes to walk up leaning 
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HOW TO STRETCH A *COON SKIN—FIRST 
CATCH THE ’COON 











trees and when he smells the bait will 
be sure to do so in order to reach it. 

The raccoon follows water courses 
a great deal in searching for food. He 
likes nothing better than a fresh fish 
meal or one of frogs. For this reason 
I make sets in shallow water along 
the creeks and brooks near my trap- 
line. If the place where I set my trap 
is where the steep bank makes it nec- 
essary for the fur bearers to walk in 
shallow water when going around 
this high bank, I set the trap with no 
bait whatever. Simply a blind set 
with a few sticks driven into the bed 
of the creek to make it impossible for 
the raccoons to pass without going 
through a narrow doorway that I 


have guarded with my trap. These 
fur bearers would much rather wade 
than swim where this is possible and 
will search about for an opening to 
go through at the water’s edge rather 
than plunge into the stream and get 
wet all over. 

A baited water set that I catch 
many raccoon with is made in the fol- 
lowing manner. I take some fish oil 
that I have made by grinding suckers 
and minnows through a food chopper, 
leaving it in a glass jar in the sun two 
weeks. I then sprinkle several drops 
about the shore where the water is 
four inches deep. Then in the water 
18 inches from the bank I place a trap 
that has secured to its pan a tin fish. 
This makes a gleaming, luminous ob- 
ject in the water right near the place 
where the raccoon has smelled fish 
oil. He pounces upon the fish in the 
water. I have also used bits of broken 
mirror scattered in the water about a 
trap. Every raccoon is very curious 
and must investigate every bright 
thing in the water, for it generally 
means food and so a set that appeals 
to his appetite and also at the same 
time to his curiosity is one that will 
surely get him. 

Raccoons are somewhat peculiar in 
their habits of food hunting and the 
trapper should remember this. After 
cold weather comes and the trapping 
season is on, the raccoons will not 
travel about every night but will only 
explore when warm spells come. Like 
skunks the raccoon families stay to- 
gether in the home dens and sleep 
through cold weather. Then when a 
thaw comes they tumble out and look 
through the night for food. This may 
continue three or four nights, depend- 
ing on the warm weather lasting, and 
then they den up for another sleep. 

Skin this fur bearer by the open pelt 
method and stretch on a board with 
the fur side out, using tacks to hold 
the skin stretched to shape. Southern 
raccoon pelts are better when 
stretched as nearly square as possi 


ble. F, E. BRIMMER. 


City Hunters Take Unfair 
Advantage 


UR experience with game on the 

farm, especially quail, has been very 
discouraging, as several times we had 
reared a large bunch of quail on our 
pea patches and other crops, only to 
have the city man come afid kill the 
whole bunch the first week the law 
would allow it. 

Twice the quails have nested almost 
in the yard, and these would come 
and eat with the chickens every time 
we fed them. They would even come 
and sit under the house with the 
chickens and often hop up into the 
kitchen door as we were always very 
careful not to frighten them. 

One yeara lawyer from Miami, 
Fla., came out the first day that the 
law would permit birds to be killed, 
and although the land was posted and 
the birds were in our orange grove 
and horse lot, he and three other men 
killed the’ whole bunch. They had 
been told that the land was posted. 


Although the quail had fed on our 
grain we never got a single bird. It is 
very discouraging to the farmer, at 
that particular season of the year 
when he is busy gathering his summer 
crops and planting his fall and winter 
crops, to have the city man come out 
and gobble up the game before he 
who fed it can get a smell. 

The way most farmers look at it 1s 
that it is no more fair for the city 
man to kill the farmer’s quail in hs 
own grounds than it is to kill the 
farmer’s hens and other fowls, espec- 
ially where he fed them as we do our 
broods. MRS. J. T. SHUMAKER. 

Chipley, Fla. 
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R This Week in the Poultry Yard 
N LOCATING the incubator room,a 
» good, well drained basement or cel- 





ler is about the best, There should be 
enough windows near the ceiling for 
good ventilation. The air of the room 
vill probably be of sufficiently uni- 

rm moisture to render the use of 


applied moisture unnecessary. 
= 






The use of artificial light in the 
poultry house to increase production 
is no longer a fad, or a novelty. It is 
a thoroughly practicable, well tested 
method and one which is as applica- 
ble to Southern poultry yards as to 
Northern or Western—where the 
plan originated. Thousands of poul- 
trymen are now using the system 
with more than satisfactory results. 
Wherever electric lights are used, by 
a simple and practical method of wir- 
ing, lights are automatically turned on 
gradually in the morning, or turned 
off at night. 

x Ox 

Have the runs been well cultivated, 
limed, and seeded to grasses, legumes 
or forage plants for winter grazing? 
Hens need grazing about as much as 
hogs do. Plenty of green stuff means 
less concentrates, better health and 
more vigor and an increase in number 
nd in fertility of eggs. It is not yet 
too late for rape—and if on rich soil, 
there is nothing better for fowls. Rye, 
and wheat are all good, but we 
have found that poultry prsrer barley 


oats 


to either. But any small grain is bet- 
ter than none. So keep the run (al- 
rnates wheré possible) constantly 


growing good grazing for your hens. 
* ~ * 

Possibly an addition to the breed- 
ing stock will be found desirable in 
your yard. Let us sound a note of 
warning. Do not put a single bird 
brought from other poultry yards in 
your regular houses or runs, or let 
them mix with your flock for at least 
10 to 15 days. Treat all new birds 
promptly for lice, look out for the 
pests that cause scaly leg, and keep 
the birds in comfortable quarters, 
under close supervision until sure 
they are free from any contagious 
disease. Prevention is cheaper than 
cure. 

* * x 

Are your boys and girls in the poul- 
try club? Take them to the fairs. 
Consult the county agent and learn 
what breed the clubs are concentrat- 
ing on. Then back up your boys and 
girls, buy good stock for them, help 
them to arrange proper quarters for 
their birds, and see how much you 
can learn through the work of the 
“kids”! Ae AY 


Put a Few Acres of Best Land in 
) Wheat 
[r YOU have to buy your seed pro- 
cure it at once and buy only clean 
wheat and from reputable people. A 
great many noxious weeds have been 
introduced into the country by pur- 
chasing cheap seed wheat. If you are 
in doubt about any seed you buy, send 
a small sample to your experfment 
Station or state department of agri- 
culture and have it tested for purity 
and germination. It will only cost 
you the postage to have this done. 
Wheat also requires good land or 
4 heavy fertilization to produce large 
crops. Let us surrender a few acres 
of our best land for the small grain 
crops just to see how many bushels 
we can produce on an acre of good 
land. Fertilize with two parts of acid 
phosphate and one part of cottonseed 
meal, at the rate of 300 to 500 poun‘ls 
per acre of the mixture. 
The time of sowing wheat is impor- 
tant. When sowed too early it suf- 
ters from the Hessian fly. When 
sowed too late it may winter kill. Of 
course no one knows just when the 
first killing frost will come, but it is 
safe to sow wheat about a week be- 
tore the usual time for the first killing 
trost. Sow from a bushel to a bushel 
and a half per acre. 









T. B. PARKER. 








A Wonderful Feed Mill 
Specially Built For the South 


A mill that successfully meets all.Southern grinding con- 
ditions—that grinds in record time all feeds and roughage 
grewn in the “South—that stands up under the heavy burden 


of Southern grinding! 
been universally successful 
the Letz DIXIE! 


Increases Feeding Values! 


. The Letz DIXIE is a combined re-cutter 
and grinder that cuts, grinds and mixes 
into wholesome, nourishing feed, all the 
vines and stocks that have hitherto been 
thrown away. 

Grinds alfalfa, velvet beans, cotton 
seed, tobacco stalks, corn fodder, Kafir 
corn, cowpea hay, snapped corn, peanut 
hay, sorghum, roughage of all kinds— 
mixes them with seeds and concentrates 
—does it in one, quick, efficient operation. 
Grinds them into a combination feed, bal- 
anced any way you want it—a feed that 
will cut your feed costs in half and pro- 
duce thriftier stock to boot. 

Mill feeds in two places at once—coarse 
stuff over table, fine stuff into hopper. 
Absolutely unequaled in fine cutting, 


Free. 
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Two valuable books. 
other ‘Scientific Feeding.” 


throughout the South! 


in light running, in durability, in 


Halves F eed Costs! 


1843 


Poultry 
Raisers 
write for 


The only grinding process that has 
And it is 





capacity. 

The amazing strength and effi- 
ciency of these mills are due first 
to the one-shaft drive which saves 
power; secondly, to the famous 
Letz patented Self-Sharpening 
Steel Grinding Plate. 


These plates have thousands of 
keen-cutting scissors-like edges 


AUTHORIZED 
AGENTS. 








that grind and pulverize in one | : 
: Buy at this “Sign of 
operation. the Letz"’ and get 
Self-Sharpening! Guaranteed to $¢Peice Displayed by 
outlast any three sets of ordinary leading dealers 
everywhere 


plates. 
A Letz Mill for every farm and 
Investigate. 


One our catalog, the 
Write for them now. 


America’s Pa, Feed Mill 


LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
304 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 


Wholesale Distributors in 46 States Insure Prompt Service Thru Letz Dealers Everywhere 


Complete Warehouse Stocks Carried at the Following Nearby Points’ 


York, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


New Orleans, La. 
Amarillo, Texas. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Dallas, Texas. 


Oklahoma City, 


grinding need. 





Houston, Texas. 


Okla. 
































ery r owner needs one, Pow- 
erfal, Pes wk ay he the natural . Adem- or more. 
onstration sells it. Representatives grade. 


beekeeping. 


Youcannue $2.00 Am Hour 
demon- 





ea ce ERR a 
— AT $800 PER TON — 


Few farm products equal above price. We 
will pay this for November and December 
shipments of your beeswax, delivered at our 
factory, in amounts of one pound to one ton 

Wax must be pure and average 
Send for instructions how to ship. 
Ask for our catalog of bee supplies and for 
whatever else you may want to know about 


The A. I. Root Company, 
315 Liberty St., 
(Fifty years in the beekeeping business) 






Kelly Duplex Mills require 25% lesa 
power, do as much, or more, work asany 
other mill of equal size. Grind ear 
corn, shelled co-n, oats, wheat, 

» corn in shucks; 













Has No Superior 
Easily operated. Never 
chokes. 7 sizes. Fully 
guaran’ . Amy power. 
Especially adapted tor 
line ongines. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box313, 






Medina, Ohio, 





EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
MADE 














CATALOG. 
Springtield, Ohle 
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A Willing Servant For 
Winter Chores 


No more efficient or useful utility has ever been de- 
signed to serve the man in the country than the Mid- 
west Utilitor. It is the trusty servant of the farm and 
farm home because of the things it will do at a time 
when animal power is carried at a loss—in winter. 

Nowis fuel-gathering time. A Utilitor will “snake” 
big logs to your barnyard and there it will.run your 
wood saw. In no time this little bundle of power will 
accumulate your fuel supply for the winter. 

You can haul your saw to your neighbors and cut 
their wood—thus making the Utilitor pay its way. 





Use Ie With a Snow 
ow 





Especially at this time of the 
year the Utilitor comes into its 
own, With snow to be cleared, 
this sturdy utility equ’pped with 
even a make-shift plow will keep 
the paths open to barn, chicken 
bouses, bog houses and around 
the house. 


Will Help Light Your 
Home 








Besides keeping you warm the 
Urilitor will help light your 
home. A Utilitor and a light- 
ing set, designed for use with 
this machine, can be purchased 
from any Utilitor dealer for only 
a few dollars more than a light. 
ing set alone, 


Dependable For All 
Belt Work 


All sinter long you can depend on 
yous Utilitor te grind feed, shell corn, 
turn a grindstone, pump water, run a 
tream separator, washing machine or 
churn. Such bele work can be done 
either on an individual or a line shaft. 

If you would know more ef what 
this machine can do, go to your dealer 
and let him show you. He will demon- 
Strate ite uses gladly. The Utilitor ie 
useful 365 days a year. 








~ 


DEALERS—You can make a Midwest Utilitor selling franchise a valuable addition to yeur 
present line. Write today for all the profitable facts. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - 


Committee of Fifteen on 
Livestock Marketing 


Farmers’ Commission Companies Turn Back 
SO Per Cent of Commission Charges 


HE outcome of the marketing 
conference attended by repre- 
sentatives of various farmers’ 
livestock organizations held at Chi- 
cago on October 8, was the recom- 
mendation that the chairman of the 
meeting, J. R. Howard, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, appoint a “Committee of Fif- 
teen” representatives of these organi- 
zations to investigate livestock mar- 
keting problems and report to a later 
conference to be called by Mr. How- 
ard. 


The real keynote speech of the 
meeting came in the middle of the 
program when H. W. Mumford, di- 
rector of livestock marketing for the 
Itinois Agricultural Association, dis- 
cussed livestock problems. He de- 
clared that the leading problems 
were: 

1, Stabilization of livestock mar- 
kets and the elimination of disastrous 
breaks. 

2. Maintaining a market based pri- 
marily upon the cost of feeds used in 
the production of livestock during 
the period of production. 

3. The lack of proper relation be- 
tween the price which the producer 
receives and the consumer pays. 

Mr. Mumford declared himself in 
favor of maintaining the centralized 
markets as the proper means of 
meeting organized buying power with 
organized selling power represfit- 
ing the producer; the establish- 
ment of an adequate foreign and do- 
mestic livestock reporting service, en- 
couraging the development of»codper- 
ative livestock shipping associations 
and the formation at each large mar- 
ket of a codperative livestock com- 
mission company. 

W. F. Callander, representing the 
United States Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, described the plan now being 
tried in Ohio of learning the trend of 
production and probable receipts of 
livestock at markets. A certain num- 
ber of representative farmers in each 
county are asked to report upon 
changes on their farms during the 
month, including the number of live- 
stock, births, deaths, sales, the num- 


iber expected to be sold during the 


coming three months for meat, for 
breeding, for milk production and as 
stockers and feeders; the number of 
stockers and feeders to be purchased 
and the number of animals bred. 


More Local Shipping Associations 
Needed 


. W. Baker, of Chicago, represent- 

ing the United States Bureau of 
Markets, told of the work of that or- 
ganization in reporting the five lead- 
ing livestock markets. The daily esti- 
mates of receipts are computed by the 
Bureau so that they are official and 
unbiased, telegraphic reports are ex- 
changed between the markets during 
each day and brief reports upon mar- 
ket changes as well as quotations are 
furnished to the telegraphic compan- 
ies and news bureaus tlfrough which 
they reach numerous daily papers and 
private individuals. The offices of the 
Bureau at each market also send free 
to persons requesting it a daily letter 
which discusses market conditions, 
gives detailed quotations, receipts, 
shipments and also conditions in the 
dressed meat trade. The Bureau also 
issues shortly after noon of each day 
an advance estimate upon the next 
day’s receipts at Chicago. 

Since the Bureau of Markets is not 
beholden to any special interest it is 
able to issue unbiased reports upon 
actual market conditions. 

Knute Espe, of Ames, Iowa, pregi- 


dent of the National Codperative 
Livestock Shippers’ Association, urged 
the formation of more local shipping 
associations. He mentioned the need 
for uniform methods of accounting by 
commission companies, advocated 
that each local association provide its 
own insurance instead of using the 
more expensive commercial form, and 
that payments for losses should not 
be made in full so that growers would 
be more careful not to overheat or 
deliver animals otherwise out of con- 
dition for shipment. He favors the 
formation of codperative commissian 
companies. 


Farmers’ Coéperative Cemmission 
Companies a Big Success 
. H. Watts, manager of the Farm- 


ers’ Union Codperative Commis- 
sion Companies at Omaha, Kansas 


City, Sioux City, St. Joseph, and Den- 


ver, told of the success of that work. 
The oldest firm is located at Omaha, 
and started there three years ago. 
The first year 38 per cent of the com- 
missions were rebated, the second 
year 46 per cent, the third year 50 
per cent, and the company was saving 
at the rate of 65 per cent of the com- 
mission before the recent commission 
rate increases were put into effect. It 
is now the largest firm at Omaha. At 
first only 7 per cent of the business of 
the members of the Farmers’ Union 
who shipped to Omaha came to it, but 
now it handles 55 to 60 per cent of the 
members’ business. They have devel- 
oped outside connections so that they 
are able always to make a clearance 
without depending upon the specula- 
tors. 

H. M. Osborne, of the Equity Live- 
stock Commission Companies at St. 
Paul and Chicago, told how his or- 
ganization had developed an outlet 
direct to farmers for the stockers and 
feeders produced in St. Paul territory, 
thus cutting out two commissions, the 
speculator’s profit and the excessive 
fill between the Northwestern seller 
and the Corn Belt buyer. 

Mr. Howard stated that he would 
not be ready to announce the per- 
sonnel of the committee for several 
weeks. The “Committee of Fifteen” 
is to be entirely separate from the 
grain marketing “Committee of Sev- 
enteen” with no joint members. 


Does a Cotton Classer Pay? 
A FEW weeks ago a farmer dreve 

to the market in a Southern town 
with two bales of cotton. It looked 
like cetton that had been selling for 
30 cents. He was first offered 30 cents, 
then bids were raised to 34 cents. — 

The farmer declined to sell until his 
cotton was classed. The government 
classer pronounced it to be middling, 
the staple to be 1 3-16 inches, and its 
market price to be around 40 cents. 
The extra length entitled the owner 
to about $25 premium per bale. 

On Friday another bale of the same 
grade and staple sold for 3534 cents. 
This bale was not classed. The owner 
preferred to save the 50 cents cost of 
classing. He saved the classing and 
lost on his bale $ 

These same “little tragedies” are 
happening in your town and mine 
almost every day. Let’s organize, get 
a cotton grader, and stop them. 

HARRIETTE 
Ah, Harriette, 


I can’t forget 
The day we met. 


How I regret 
They way you set 
And et and et. 


I'm paying yet 
For what you et, 
Ah, such a debt? 


—Exchange- 
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The Southern Farmer Can Make the 
Cotton Price What He Wants It 


Goutnaas selling is the hammer 

that is driving down cotton prices. 
So long as sufficient cotton-can be 
bought at present prices to meet the 
demands there is no chance for prices 
to advance. Just how easily the 
farmers of the South can force prices 
up is illustrated by Arthur Richmond 
Marsh in a recent report of the ac- 
tivities of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, who says. 

“As it is the general impression 
that the economic position of the 
Southern farming class has been 
greatly streagthened by the high 
prices realized for cotton during 
the past three or four years, and 
that the hasty marketing of the 
major part of the cotton crop is 
no longer rendered imperative by 
the financial necessities of the 
growers, the trade was inclined to 
take rather seriously the wide- 
spread reports of a holding move- 
ment. It was felt by a large num- 
ber of members of the trade that 
such a campaign might easily re- 
sult in substantial relief from the 
pressure of Southern selling in the 
futures and spot markets, and that 
an upward movement of prices 
was accordingly in order. The 
markets responded to this and on 
Wednesday and Thursday prices 
rose rather easily on the Exchange 
until a maximum gain of not far 
from three cents per pound had 
been achieved. It ‘was quickly 
“observed, however, that the quo- 
tations of the Southern spot mar- 
kets were failing to show any- 
thing like the same resiliency. In 
other words, it became apparent 
that, whatever the ultimate effects 
of the farmers’ holding movement 
may be, the supply of cotton 
which still can be bought freely 
and at a very moderate relative 
price continues to be amply suf- 
ficient to meet the now severely 
curtailed demand from the world’s 
spinners and merchants. So long 
as this is the case, it is difficult to 
find any real warrant for an ad- 
vance in prices in the cotton mar- 
kets—a conclusion which was 
quickly arrived at by a sufficient 
number of members of the cotton 
trade to undo most of this week’s 
rise,” 


The Present Outlook of the Irish 
Potato Industry 


Pr COMPARISON with recent years, 

the 1920 crop of Irish potatoes was 
decidedly remunerative. Because of 
the unprecedented returns, growers 
may be prone to increase their 
acreage and others to engage in this 
industry. 

Suppose a few statistics are ex- 
amined. In 1917, the crop totaled 
442,000,000 bushels; in 1918 412,000,000 
bushels; and, in 1919 only 358,000,000, 
which explains possibly the excellent 
prices of the past season since con- 
suming capacity each year is ap- 
proximately 400,000,000 bushels: 

You ask, “What about the 1920 
crop”? It is this: The estimated yield 
is 413,000,000 bushels, 13,000,000 more 
than the average consuming capacity 
~“ the nation. At the present writing, 
sorthern grown potatoes are being 
bringing about $2 per barrel in the 
‘arge consuming centers, that amount 
being 50 cents less than cost of pro- 
Cuction as stated by the growers. 
Rather than accept this ruinous price, 
Northern grown potatoes are being 
stored to await better market con- 
citions, 

The prospective commercial Irish 
potato grower should draw his own 
conclusions as to the advisability of 
heavy plantings of spuds in the face of 
the existing status of the storage and 


market condition, 
C. J. HAYDEN. 


Send in your cenewal promptly. 
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M.G. STONEMAN 
Founder in 1848 


For many 
Cement has 


service and its remarkably low cost. 


Made entirely of ingredients created by 
Nature. Has an ity for iron, steel, tin, 
wood, cement, gravel all other roofing and 
pes aman pa Preserves indefinitely the 
life wear of everything it touches. 
- i ater-Proof, Acid-Proof, 
Sun- Proof, Sterm-Proof, Wear-Proof, Rot- 
Proof, Rust-Proof, Rodent-Proof, Elastic and 
Everlasting. “A Dab Saves a Dollar.’ 
It comes in both Liquid and Plastic forms. 
The Liquid Form, is a combination roof-paint 


Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement 
preserves the life of boilers, bridges, pipes, 
tanks, poles, gutters, fire-escapes, ventilators, 
gratings, railings and fence-posts. Is a strong 
binder on all kinds of cement and concrete 





Don’t spend any 
money for new 
roofsorfor repairs 
until you give us 
the chance to 


FREE 


‘We want to secure instantly 

a nation-wide interest in Coun- 

try Gentleman Asbestos Roof 
t. 


ent. We know that every provethe meritsof 
trial Leaps will pany a = Country Gentle- 
manent customer for our prod- : 
uct. We know that every cus- ee 
tomer will just have to tell his ement, earn 
satisfaction te his friends,and § how it makes the 
so make other customers for us. ideal roof for resi- 


To secure quick action, we are 
making it Profitable for You to 
Be Prompt. We are giving Free 
to those whe erder early from 


dence, factory, 
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poultry - house, 


10 to 25 pounds, Plastic Form, silo, etc, Learn 
Countr: atieman Asbestos how by simply 
Roof Cement and also a Coun- spreading it over 
Paint og i caer an old, badly- 
gives full particulars of the § Wornroof youcan 
Gift offer. get a new and 
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leaks. It is ied with 
Saves a Dollar.’ 

seal big holes breaks. 
Dollar.” 


When used together the two forms make a 
combination that willend all yourroof troubles. 
The cost is so low thaj it is out of all propor- 
tion to the perfect and permanent results it 
“A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 


gives. 


work. 


gm A New Way 
\J@ae lo End Your 
Roof Troubles 


To every man who has a roof over his head and over his 
property this advertisement is of vital importance. It pre- . 
sents to him in Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement the opportunity to transform 
his old, leaky, down-and-out roof into a new roof, a handsome roof—an almost eternal roof 
— at a very low cost. It shows him how to keep in his own pocket the big money he would 
ordinarily spend for costly roofing materials and high- 
priced skilled labor. 


bee 
farms and estates in and around Albany it has been severely 
by fire, sun, storm and time. It has never been found wanting. We are now ready 


to nationalize our product; to give te the whole country the benefit of its superior 


rs Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof 
n a local proposition. On the homes, 
thoroughly tried 


Country Gentleman 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Asbestos Roof Cement 


10 Year Money-Back Bond 


and roofing-material that penetrates into, and 
seals forever all holes, cracks, breaks and 
a brush. 
The Plastic Form is used to 
“A Dab Saves a 


A Thousand Money-Saving Uses 


Instantly seals holes in mesh wire, 
métals, etc. Has a thousand money-saving, 
time-saving, labor-saving uses on 
estate. Used by roofers as a tough and elas- 


tic preparation for flashings. 


roof, even during a storm. 


Read our Money-Back Bond. Learn how you 
utmost; how you 
money back without quibble, question orformality 


are protected to t 


if Country Gentleman Asbes- 
tos Roof Cement fails you in 
any way within 10 years. 
For your protection — to 
assure you, and us, that you 
get the genuine product and 
that it reaches you pure and 
unadulterated—and also to 
save you the middleman’s 
profit—Country Gentleman 
Asbestos Roof Cement can be ob- 
tained only threugh us, by mail. 
Mt cite y- it full particulars 
e 
prices and details of our ‘Free’ 
offer. Use the Coupon, 


M. G.STONEMAN & SON *™::;" 
Albany, N. Y. 
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WE HAVE 


ARRISONS’ Nurser- i 
ies have probably the P 

largest block of two and 
three-year old apple trees in 
the UnitedStates—all budded } 
from selected treesin our own f 
fruitingorchards. Ifyoufailed 
to get trees this Spring, here 
is your chance to secure ro- | 
bust, healthy trees ofthe best 
standard varieties. Order at 
once for fall delivery. } 


Write today for free Fruit 
Guide, and Fall Price List. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES | 
Box8 Berlin, Maryland 


| __ PLANT IN NOVEMBER — 


Tested Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 
Send for New Catalog. 
FRASER NURSERY COMPANY, 
Elk Bldg, Huntsville, Ala. | 























When writing to advertisers, say: “I om 
writing you as am advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the ec- 











liability of afl advertising it carries.” 








T. B. MORROW 














And the Purebred, Registered 
Pig He Earned Procuring 
Subscriptions for The 
Progressive Farmer. 


The picture was made several months after we 
sent Mr. Morrow his pig. but it shows one 
thing very clearly, that we send to our club 
— the very best pigs to be had in the 
Sout 


You cannot make a mistake to earn a Pro- 
gressive Farmer pig, as we will guarantee to 
send you a pig that will be entirely satis- 
factory in every way. 


Write today for a complete fine ef supplies 
mmnunity 


and be one of the first in your co to 
earm @ Progressive Farmer pig. 





Pig Club Department, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. ‘a 
Please send me a complete line of supplies 
and full particulars of your Pig Club Offer. 
I am going to earn a purebred pig this month. 
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Your Barn 
«<4 will last years 
s longer if you 
* paint it with 


The Guaranteed 


DEVOE BARN PAINT 


It costs very little to give your barns, outbuild- 
ings and fences a protective coating of this 
You’ll be surprised to learn 
how much surface a gallon will spread over. 


We especially recommend it for all work 
where a good preservative is needed at a low 
A building painted with Devoe Barn 
Paint will hold its color for years. ‘It is also 
handy to have a can around the place for 


lasting paint. 


cost. 


English Red Oxide 


painting any rough work that may turn up. 


Devoe makes a complete line of Paint 
Products—Varnishes, Stains, Enamels and 
Brushes, all guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
We have been manufacturing good painting 


materials for over 166 years. 


Let us send you free booklet on painting and color card ef Devoe Barn 
Write today—we’ll direct you to the nearest Devoe Agent. 


paint. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


101 Fulton Street 


New York, N. Y. 


New York—Chicago—New Orleans—Houston—Buffalo—Boston 


PAINT DEVOE PAINT 


‘ 
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Detroit, Mich. 





NOW READY TO SHIP 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 
dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs 


We can take care of orders from any 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


part of the country 


Los Angeles, Calif. 




















The Handy Telephone 


Does your errands for you—less travel. Keeps you in 
touch with markets and weather conditions—saves 
loss. Gives communication with your friends—fewer 
lonesome evenings, 


Stromberg - Carlson 
Telephones 


known the world over as superior instruments, are 
adapted to farm systems. Practically trouble proof, 
they carry the voice clear and distinct in any kind of 
weather. Every modern improvement and noted for 
durability. Many of our instruments in constant use 
for 20 years, 


It’s easy to organize a telephone system in your com- 
munity, Our Free Bulletin No.7Q, ‘A Telephone on the 
Farm,” tells how it is done—and describes all out equip- 
ment. Write for it, 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. Rochester, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 


XLI.—Dorsets: 


HE Dorset Horn is a medium 
wool or mutton type breed of, 
sheep. It originated in the cene- 
tral and southeastern counties of, 
England, but mainly in Dorsetshire, 
Wiltshire and Somersetshire. From 
time immemorial there existed in 
Dorset and adjoining counties a breed 
of sheep with horns common to both 
sexes, white faces and legs and long 
but not coarse legs. The sheep in 
these counties differed in minor 
points, but. were similar in general 
characteristics. There is evidence to 
show that for a long period of time 
it was customary to breed them so as 
io drop lambs early in the fall, and 
in many instances they were bred 
twice each year. 
But little was done for the improve- 
ment of the breed until about 1830. 
The improvement of the breed was 


Breeds of Livestock—Sheep 


Description and 
Characteristics 


wool. 

The body is inclined to be rather 
long and not so compact as some of 
the other mutton breeds. The body 
should be well covered with fleece 
extending down to the hocks and 
knees. 

The Dorset is one of the heavier of 
the medium wool breeds. Mature 
rams in good flesh weigh about 225 
pounds and ewes 165 to 170 pounds. 


As feeders Dorsets do well. The 
lambs mature carly and, with proper 
feed, are ready for market at an early 
age. Dorset mutton is medium in 
quality. The meat of the wether is 
of fair quality when not overfat, 
while that of the lambs ranks with 
the best. 


As producers of early lambs the 
Dorset has proved especially valuable. 
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brought about by careful selection 
and mating and not by introducing 
new blood. The most prominent 
breeder who had a part in the im- 
provement of the breed was Richard 
Seymour, of Bradpole, Dorsetshire. 
His flock, between 1830 and 1840, 
was probably the best of the breed up 
to that time. During more recent 
years the breed has been improved 
through careful selection and mating 
by a number of breeders. 


The Dorset was the last of the well- 
known breeds brought from England 
to this country. The first Dorsets 
shown in this country were some 
ewes and lambs exhibited in 1885 at 
the American Fat Stock Show, Chi- 
cago, by English breeders. The first 
owned in this country were purchased 
in 1887 by William Daley, of Lock- 
port, N. Y., from V. BeFuller, of 
Canada. During the same year sev- 
eral importations were made from 
England. 


Cuaracteristics.—Both males and 
females have horns. The horns of 
the male curve backward and around 
spirally. Those of the female are 
smaller and flatter and curve down- 
ward and outward from the side of 
the head. 

The face, nostrils, legs and hoofs 
are white. The head is inclined to 
be large, tapers toward the muzzle 
and is longer than Some in the other 
breeds. The forehead is broad and 
curved with a tuft of medium length 











DORSET RAM 


The ewes will breed over a longer 
period of the year than will most of 
the other breeds, thereby making 
them especially adaptable to the pro- 
duction of Christmas lambs. The 
Dorset is one of the most prolific 
breeds. If desired the ewes will pro- 
duce lambs twice a year and twins or 
triplets are common, 


For grading and crossing the Dor- 
set ranks high. When a purebred 
Dorset ram is crossed on grade or 
native ewes, blocky, easy feeding 
lambs result. Growers of hothouse 
lambs especially prefer grade Dorset 
ewes. These grade ewes are said to 
be even better milkers than the pure- 
breds, 

The fleece of the Dorset is about 
three and one-half inches long when 
grown, is white and of medium 
density. Mature rams will shear 
about nine pounds of unwashed wool 
and a ewe about six pounds. In 
quality the wool is inclined to be me- 
dium, being neither extremely fine nor 
coarse. 

The breed stands confinement well, 
yet they are good grazers and will 
thrive on coarser grasses than some 
of the other breeds. 

There are two organizations in the 
United States for registering Dorsets 
—The Continental Dorset Club, Miss 
Edith Childester, Secretary, Mechan- 
icsburg, Ohio, and The Dorset Horn 
Breeders of America, M. A. Cooper, 
Secretary, Washington, Pa. 








Improved Machinery, Seed and 
Livestock at County Fairs 

FIND one of the greatest benefits 

derived from the county and state 
fairs is finding new and improved 
machinery. Of course, I read con- 
siderable in the farm papers along 
this line, but “seeing is believing” 
and a person, by seeing actual dem- 
onstrations, can tell much _ better 
whether such machines will suit his 
conditions. And this is a thing the 
exhibitors should do—they should al- 


ways give a demonstration of their 
machines wherever’ possible. Of 
course, this is often inconvenient and 
expensive, yet it would greatly in- 
crease the interest and value of this 
exhibit. Again, we have a chance, to 
see and buy the best seeds; ’such 

wheat, corn, oats, and peanuts, best 
breeds of swineand poultry; and last, 
but by no means least, in meeting the 
most progressive farmers of the,coun- 
ty and hearing just what they are do- 
ing, thus awakening one’s ambition 
to try and do likewise. WM. H. H. 
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Issued Two Years for $1.00 
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ae a You will be happier, and will make more money, with The Farm 
» i 7%, Journal. More than 1,050,000 folks find it so. Join these 
N's, get-further-ahead folks. Read the world’s biggest farm 
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forwhich pleaseenter mysub- 
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paper. Read the articles that make money. See the 
pictures others enjoy. 
humor that makes a million folks chuckle. 


s@-Use the coupon or write a letter, 
as you wish, but be sure to do 
it now, for do-it-now folks 
are always happy. 
Farm Journal says so! 





Mallers Bidg., 
Washington Sante Phileielphia 
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I 0 f I ay More 0 r (: et More There’s good, wholesome 
{ Hi h Fr * ht Rat ? fun like this in every issue 
rom ¢. er eig. es * “Whatare you going 
? ; ; to name your heifer, 
What do the new freight rates mean? Will shoes ye! high Eph? Ad e figger'd on 
. e + . . 
while crops go low? Who pays the Nation’s freight bill, city “Warldntdoit Shed 
man or farmer? John Ise, of Kansas, answers these questions be liable to go dry on 
in the November issue of The Farm Journal—124 pages of you. 
- . . 2 * e i] 
money-making, gg: ephinn.. articles. Don’t miss it!—use 
. ° 
the coupon below. Here are more things you'll want to read: 
Wheat Control in Sight? War on the “Ballsheviki” 
How will the Committee of 17, appointed Yes; war! Bitter, ceaseless war. War to 
by the Farm Bureau Federation, report? the bitter end on the “Bullsheviki’’—the 
Who are the men on the Committee? Can bull scrubs. The Farm Journal stands for . 
farmers legally have a wheat monopoly *‘Pure-Bred Sires for Every Farm.’’If every 
and control grain prices? To answer wed farmer who has milk cows reads this article, 
questions and get all the facts, read The the ‘‘Bullsheviki’ will soon extermi- 
Farm Journal. nated forever. 
Firewood —the Sixth Farm Crop Where Does Nitrogen Come From? 
Firewood is the sixth farm crop in value. Tests prove that crops take several times 
Think of it! Do you know how wood com- as much nitrogen from the soil as is fur- 
pares with coal in heat units? You'll know, * nished byclover and fertilizers. Where does 
when you've read The Farm Journal and it all come from? To know fertilization, 
maybe you'll clean up on cord wood read Dr. Spillman’s article in The Farm 
sales! Journal. 
Here’s More Good Reading For Everybody: 
Building Up Jobsfor Farm Bureaus Saves $3 a Rod in Blasting Ditches 
Confessions of a Land Shark The Boomerang Contract 
Cherry Red Tulips—a Story Trade-Marking Farm Products 
Fresh Meat at Cost All YearRound The Garage that Won’t Burn 
Greek Mythology—$22 a Ton Six Generations on Same Farm 
Hats Off to the Barred Rock Hens Howto Skin Fur Bearers Correctly 
Will Tractors Die of Old Age Time, Truck and Trucking 
Get This Big, Interesting November Issue of 
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HRUBS and flowers will grow just as well in 

the country as they will in towns and cities; and 
every farm home should be provided with the 
shade of trees, the fragrance of flowers, and the 
beauty of a good well-kept lawn. Let us place or- 
ders for shade trees, shrubs and bulbs at once. 


ew some of the daily papers of the South help- 
ing “bear” cotton? Some of them seem to take 
special pains to emphasize all news calculated to 
discourage growers and are doing mighty little to 
encourage sound thinking and wise action in the 
present situation. Write letters to such papers 
and help set them straight. 


ever since the days of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
its Ocala platform, farmers’ organizations have 
advocated an income tax. Nevertheless, certain 
wealthy interests are trying to fool North Caro- 
lina farmers into voting to keep the tax burden 
on themselves instead of justly shifting more of it 
to large incomes. Read Mr. A. L. French’s letter 
on page 28. 


OTHING adds more to the beauty and comfort 

of a home than a variety of shade trees: Of 
course trees may be planted at any time from the 
first frost in the fall until the latter part of Febru- 
ary; however, there is some advantage in planting 
early in the winter. The earth settles better 
around the roots and hence the tree is less liable 
to suffer from drouth the first season and will, 
make a better growth. 


Y IS said that any man can make money, but that 

only wise men can keep it. The man with a 
bank account has a tremendous advantage over 
the man in debt. The bank accourit man buys 
what is needed at the lowest prices for cash, while 
the credit man is forced to pay from 15 to 75 per 
eent over and above the cash price. It is far bet- 
ter to live at home and practice the most rigtd 
economy for two or three years than it is to buy 
on credit and be a flunkey for credit merchants all 
one’s life. 


O* COURSE all the present editorial staff of 
The Progressive Farmer will remain just as 
fully in the service of our new “Georgia-Alabama 
Edition” as they are at the present time. The ad- 
dition of Professor Lassetter as special editor for 
our Georgia and Alabama‘readers will not lessen 
the services of our other editors, but only puts 
an extra man, and an especially well qualified man, 
at the special service of our readers in these two 


states. 
} ILLIONS of tons of our best soils go down 
4 creeks and rivers every year. Heavy rains and 
rolling cultivated lands mean. soi? erosion and it is 
impossible even to maintain the fertility of such 
land unless it is terraced. Deep plowing, the addi- 
tion of humus and the growing of green crops on 
the land at all times greatly reduce the washing of 
the cultivated land, but it is absolutely necessary 
to terrace rolling cultivated land in order to re- 
duce washing to a minimum. Begin now to get all 
land properly terraced for next year. 


ECRETARY Houston says the United States 

Treasury Can’t Help Cotton Growers.” This is 
the news that has been paraded alt over the South 
these last few days. As a matter of fact, very few 
people have ever expected any help from the 
United States Treasury. The Treasury does not 
make any practice of lending money to any par- 
ticular class of people or of depositing money in 
any particular section. But because numerous daily 
papers have had scareheads saying that “Sec- 
retary Houston Will Do Nothing,” some people 
have jumped at the conclusion that the Federal 
Reserve banks will do nothing. This is alf a 
mistake. The Federal Reserve System and thee 
United States Treasury are wholly distinct insti- 
tutions. 








F THE North Carolina income tax amendment is 

adopted next Tuesday, there will be no more 
taxes levied on land and property for purposes of 
running the state government in North Carolina. 
All this money can be raised hereafter from the 
incomes of the wealthy and from similar sources. 


If you find some farmer who is about to vote 
against the amendment—and thereby vote to keep 
state taxes on the farmer’s property instead of 
the rich man’s income—try to reason with him. 


Then if you can’t get him to vote for the amend- 
ment, ask him just not te vote in that box at all 


TH average farm is so organized or unorganized 
that the horses and mules are overworked during 
short seasons and allowed to eat their heads off 
during the remainder of the year, and especially 
during the winter months. Let’s try to use the 
horses regularly this fall and winter. Terraces 
should be built, gullies filled, stumps pulled, all 
vegetable matter on cultivated land plowed under 
from five to ten inches deep, winter cover crops 
planted and barnyards kept packed with leaves 
and pine straw, farm roads put im first-class con- 
dition, and manure regularly hauled out on the 
fields. Such work means that horses and mules 
will at least pay well for their feed. . 


California Plan fer Tobacco Growers 


HE determined fight of our tobacco farmers 

is already bearing fruit on the Danville mar- 

ket. October 10 the average price of tobacco 
was 20 cents a pound. On October 20 it had ad- 
vanced to 30 cents, an increase of one-half. Simi- 
lar reports come to us from other markets. 

Our tobacco farmers, however, must by no means 
lef this increase, an increase all too small at best, 
keep them from going right ahead with their or- 
ganization. Moreover, as Director Hutcheson of 
Virginia puts it, they must organize for business 
and not merely for indignation meetings. Growers 
in North Carolina and Virginia must come to- 
gether and effect a marketing organization using 
the same general policies so successfully used by 
California producers. This is the emphatic view 
expressed to us by leaders in both states, and some 
important movements to this end may be expected 
before long. 


The Income Tax Amendment :, Read 
This Before You Vote 


OME months ago there was a meeting of the 

chamber of commerce in one of our largest 

North Carolina cities. The wealthiest men in 
the place were present, and a shrewd and wealthy 
speaker was pointing out to them the importance 
of beating the proposed income tax amendment. 
When he finished, somebody proposed that the 
chamber should pass a resolution condemning the 
amendment. “No, no, no!” was the rejoinder. 
“Just let it get out that you wealthy men are fight- 
ing the amendment and it will only make votes for 
it among the masses of the people!” 

This true incident is characteristic of the whole 
shrewd, secret, sinister fight to defeat the proposed 
income tax amendment on next Tuesday. “In vain 
is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” So it is 
that the most wealthy and pow@®ful opponents of 
the income tax amendment are staying in the 
background while they furnish support for law- 
yers, politicians, and pamphlets to fight for them. 

All sorts of misrepresentations are being scat- 
tered abroad. One of the most common is this: 
“There are really two amendments—one to reduce 
the maximum normal tax rate from 6634 cents to 
15 cents on each $100 worth of property, and to re- 
duce the poll tax; the other to authorize an income 
tax. Why, oh, why were they put together to be 
voted on as one amendment?” 

The answer is exceedingly simple. Unless the 
people vote to tax the incomes of the wealthy, it 
would be absolutely impossible to reduce the gen- 
eral property tax to 15 cents on each $100. 

Remember, we already have an income tax on 
every man who earns a large income; the pro- 
posed amendment would simply w the state to 
tax the large incomes from property which has 
been inhesited or piled up. And just to the extent 
that we tax these unearned incomes, just to that 
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extent cam we reduce the taxes on the property 
and incomes of our less wealthy classes. 

A vote against the income tax amendment is a vote 
to keep this normal property tax at 66 and 2-3 cents 
each $100 instead ‘of reducing it to 15 cents. 

A vote against the income tax amendment is a vote 
to keep the burden of taxation on the farmers, laborers 
and less wealthy classes of the state instead of throw- 
ing more of that burden on those most able to bear it. 

Be not decetved—and Iet not your neighbors be 
deceived. If the wealthy and powerful interests 
now fighting the income tax amendment succeed in 
beating it, they will laugh at the voters of North 
Carolina as the biggest set of chumps and fools 
on earth. Watch the polls and see that all your 
neighbors vote a ballot reading “For Amendment 
to Limit State and County Taxes, and Amount of 
Poll Tax, and to Authorize Income Tax.” 


A Cetton Export Corporation at Last 


T LAST definite plans fora cotton export cor- 

poration have been formulated and the work 

of raising $10,000,00@ worth of capital 
stock is starting with a rush. Ex-Governor Rich- 
ard I. Manning, of Columbia, S. C., who is prima- 
rily a successful planter and business man and not 
a politician, a man of the highest character and 
excellent business judgment, is at the head of the 
organization. 


Cotton or Liberty Bonds at market prices,.or 
cash will be accepted for stock. After 8 per cent 
dividends on stock are paid, one half the remain- 
ing profits will be paid as patronage dividends to 
farmers and others from whom the corporation 
buys cotton. 


This organization, we believe, offers farmers a 
good investment while at the same time promising 
to help mightily in opening up foreign markets to 
cotton and so boosting prices. Now let’s organize 
local and state coéperative cotton marketing asso- 
ciations and prepare to sell American manufactur- 
ers through them and foreign 
through this export corporation. 


manufacturers 


Since writing the foregoing paragraph plans for 
other export corporations have been announced 
with Texas and. Georgia men in charge but we 
hope all will get together in one effective export 
organization, 


Livestock Men to Free Themselves; How 
About Cotton Growers? 


AST week in Chicago the livestock producers 
met with a committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to consider a_ livestock 
marketing system that will give the farmers a say 
in what the prices shall be. It has only recently 
become necessary for Secretary of Agriculture 
Meredith to call down the commission men of the 
country for discrimination in the handling of co- 
6perative shipments as well as for their increase 
in commission charges on all shipments. The Sec- 
retary has fixed a scale of commission charges be- 
yond which these commission men may not go. 
The commission of $15 or $20 a car, however, on 
the livestock is of rather minor importance com- 
pared to the farmer’s losses from other things. 
The worst practice probably is the sale of the 
farmer’s stock to a speculator, who may or may 
not be working with the commission firm, and the 
resale of the same livestock at a higher price. In 
this way the commission company collects two 
commission charges and, if financing the speculator 
and handling his business through their office, 
takes a “rake Off” on his profits. The solution of 
this is for the farmers to sel? their stock through 
their own commission companies. Read on page 
12 of this issue a report of the Chicago meeting in 
which it is shown that the farmers’ commission 
company at Omaha has become the largest com- 
pany on that market within three years, and last 
year turned back 50 per cent of its commission 
charges in addition to giving the farmers a square 
deal and opening up new outlets. 
The farmers the country over are out to free 
themselves from speculators, Will the cotton 


.farmer be the last in line? 
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What Plans Should Farmers Make for 1921? 
By CLARENCE POE 


FARM NOTES 














VER at the American Cotton Association 
() necting in Montgomery, Alabama, last month, 

a delegate come up to me and said: “Well, 
cotton prices so far have followed just about the 
exact course you predicted for them in your Hill- 
top Farm Notes last winter!” And then he re- 
minded me of what I said on this page, January 
24, 1920. I was then answering a question as to 
how the prices of farm products would probably 
be this fall, and I wrote as to cotton: 

“At forty cents a pound cotton does not offer 
the labor engaged in it any more than the 
usual rate of wages in American industry. 
Nevertheless cotton looks high to many peo- 
ple, and for this reason we of Hilltop Farm 
are expecting the South to plant-a big acreage 
in 1920. And a big acreage will certainly mean 
lower prices. 

“With regard to cotton, therefore, our plan is 
this: We will make it only as a surplus crop, 
and we will try to put ourselves in a position 
to hold it a year in case the prices next fall are 
not good, as they quite possibly will not be. 

“Judging by past experiences, the good prices 
for the 1919 cotton crop are likely to mean 
increased acreage in the spring of 1920 with 
lower prices in the fall of 1920. Then next year 
the acreage will Itkely be cut again and prices 
will climb back in the fall of next year. 


“Consequently with regard to cotton we are 
even now looking as far ahead as the summer 
of 1921. We figure that it will probably not be 
profitable for us to market this year’s crop 
next fall, and that we had better count on us- 
ing the warehouse next fall, borrowing on the 
warehouse receipts, and selling after the 1921 


crop is planted.” 
* * & 


It looks now as if Hilltop Farm will have to 
carry out the program we began to prepare for, as 
a postibility, last January. And now again, as then, 
I find farmers asking: 

“What is likely to be the course of farm prices 


during the next twelve months? What sort of plans 
should farmers make for the coming crop season?” 


a 

Well, on Hilltop Farm we have decided that 
there is only one safe rule for both fat years and 
lean years, good times and hard times, “Food, 
Feed, and Fertility First” is the only wise program 
for any year. 

No matter whether prices are high or low, there 
is no profit in farming poor land. Consequently a 
first consideration must always be that of winding 
up the year with the land a little richer than it 
was when the year began. “My father,” said a 
friend of mine the other day, “asked that this be 
said of him at his funeral—namely, that he had 
never handled a piece of land without leaving it 
richer than he found it!” That is indeed a proud 
record for any man to have made; and a first con- 


sideration on Hilltop is to achieve this distinction. 
* * * 

Men have always talked about “the Three R’s” 
in education—readin’, ’ritin’, and ‘rithmetic—but 
farmers ought to talk just as much about “the 
Three F’s” in good farming—“Food, Feéd and Fer- 
tility.” Probably fertility should come first. Any- 
how, on Hilltop, for fertility, we have sowed the 
biggest clover acreage we hzve ever sowed. And 
in spite of the long drouth there is a good stand 
of clover in the cotton rows both from seed we 
Scratched in and from seed we merely scattered 
on top of the ground. (The seed, it may be said, 
were in the chaff, having been saved with a gov- 
crnment-model “clover seed stripper” last spring— 
# mighty good thing for neighboring farmers to 
Own cooperatively.) 

‘.*' @ 


We are also sowing rye around the corn shocks. 
This Suggests one great advantage of shocking 
‘orn as compared with pulling fodder. If a man 


Pulls fodder, the corn stays on the stalks until it 


lf 
corn is shocked, and the shocks put in straight 
rows, it is pretty easy to disk or plow the land 
and sow it. 


is usually too late to put in cover crops. the 


Furthermore, we have just put in another ship- 
ment of ground limestone—also bought codpera- 
tively with neighbors 
clover seeding. 





harrowing it in ahead of 


* * * 


Now for the “Food and Feed” side of “the Three 
F’s of good farming.” We have the best corn crop 
we have ever had—corn and velvet beans grown 
together and soon to be shredded together, pro- 
ducing a stover of the highest quality. We have 
just sowed a grass mixture on some bottom land, 
and in addition to other pastures, have one superb 
lespedeza pasture from seed sowed last spring. We 
have just finished grinding our sorghum; we have 
had the best fruit crop yet, thanks to caréful 
pruning and spraying; and we also have a larger 
acreage than ever before in sweet potatoes, al- 
though the prolonged drouth has not been favor- 
able to potatoes. 


eS 8 @ 

If Hilltop Farm were asked to give the Southern 
farmer a motto, slogan, or battle-cry for 1921 
therefore, we should offer him his choice of two— 
for they both mean the same thing. No. 1 would 
be 

“FOOD, FEED AND FERTILITY FIRST!” 


That is valuable because it is concrete, definite, 
and at the same time alliterative and easy to re- 
member. But Motto No. 2 is much more calculated 
to make the mouth water and arouse the appetite 
and ambition. Here it is: 

“FIRST OF ALL, A GOOD LIVING AT HOME!” 

** * 

That last motte has the fine, warm, human, ap- 
petizing sort of appeal that a winning slogan 
needs. And it is the best possible answer to the 
question, “What sort of plans should farmers 
make for 1921?” 


It is at last beginning to dawn on our city populations 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“OLD OCTOBER” 


HE finest month of the whole twelve is October 

—at least there is none finer. Consequently, even 

though November is almost as glorious, one sym- 
pathizes with James Whitcomb Riley’s poem printed 
below: 


Old October's purt night gone 
And the frosts ts comin’ on 
Little heavier every day 

Like our hearts is that away! 
Leaves is changin’ overhead, 
Back from green to gray and red, 
Brown and yaller, with the stems 
Loosenin’ on the oaks and e’ms; 
And the balance of the trees 
Gittin’ balder every breeze— 
Like the heads we're scratchin’ on 
Old October’s purt night gone. 


I love old October so, 

I can’t bear toa see her go— 
Seems to me like losin’ some 
Old-home relative or chum— 
"Pears like sort o” settin’ by 
Some old friend ’at sigh by sigh 
Was apassing out o’ sight 

Into everlastin’ night! ; 
Hickernuts a feller hears 
Rattlin’ down is more like tears 
Drappin’ on the leaves below— 
I love Old October so! 


Can’t tell what it is about 

Old October knocks me out!— 

I sleep well enough at night 
And the blamedest appetite 
Ever mortal man possessed— 
Last thing et, it tastes the best!— 
Warnuts, butternuts, paw-paws, 
Iles and limbers up my jaws 
For real service sich as new 
Pork, spareribs, and sausage, too!— 
Yit, fer all, they’s somepin "bout 
Old October knocks me out. 
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that the farmer doesn't need them nearly so much as 
they necd the farmer. As Mr. John King said in a 
message to city people when crop prices began to drop 
recently: 

“The farmer can raise sugar and sorghum cane 
for sweetening. He can dig up and dry out sassa- 
fras roots and make splendid tea. He can always 
have splendid biscuits, cornbread, Smithfield ham 
and bacon, and cane syrup to sweeten his tea—while 
you cannot live in the city on high-priced calico, 
coffee, tobacco and clothing.” 

If the city populations don’t want to pay us a living 
price for large crops of cotton, peanuts and tobacco, 
therefore, we know what ta do: We can just quit 
thinking first about making cotton, peanuts and tobacco 
for them, and instead begin thinking first of all abou 
making a downright good living at home—bread, milk, 
butter, eggs, poultry, pork, beef, vegetables, potatocs, 
watermelons, fruit, canned goods, ete., for our own 


tables. 
* * * 


“But,” says someone, “we shall have to buy 
clothes, furniture and similar comforts!” 


Of tourse we shall. Nobody is so foolish as to 
suggest that we should not grow some “money 
crops.” But instead of putting them first, let’s put 
“a good living” first. So what I am suggesting, and 
what I put up to the common sense of the average 
Progressive Farmer reader, is just this: 

If you set out first of all to make a good living for 
yourself and your family, making cotton, peanuts or 
tobacco strictly surplus crops, then you will not only 
(1) get a good living, but you will (2) so reduce the 
cotton, tobacco and peanut acreage as to insure profit- 
able prices for these. crops also. 

In other words, if we put a good living first, we will 
almost surely get,both a good living and good prices. 
And on the other hand, if we put money crops first, we 


get neither a good. living nor good prices. 
ae s 


If these things are true—and I only ask each 
reader to think it over and decide for himself— 
then is it not clear enough as to what plans our 
farmers should make for 1921? They ought not to 
They should simply 
learn the lesson European farmers and peasants 
have recently learned. There, for the first time in 
are knuckling down to the 
The countryman is making a good 
living for himself, and the towns are paying fine 
prices for his surplus. For the first time, there- 
fore, the European producer is both living well 
himself and getting decent profits on what he sells. 


run away from the farms. 


history, the towns 
countryside. 


“IT used to eat my potatoes and sell my ducks. 
Now I sell my potatoes and eat my ducks!” So 
said a Hungarian peasant quoted in H. L. Brails- 
ford’s recent article, “Rural Europe Comes to 
Power.” In other words, the town used to eat the 
best things the peasant raised, and he the worst. 
Now this policy is reversed. The* peasant first of 
all lives well. And while living well he is also get- 
ting just as much for his surplus as he got when he 
was stinting himself to glut an unappreciative 
market, 

ee 

Is it not wise for Southern farmers now to adopt 
the same policy? Indeed, is there any other wise 
policy for us? And if it is desired that we give 
the ideals of such a policy in a few words, is it not 
easy to do by combining the two mottoes already 
given in this article: 

FIRST OF ALL, A GOOD LIVING AT HOME 

By putting “Food, Feed and Fertility First!” 


Such a policy will also give us that independence 
which is almost indispensable if we are to suc- 
ceed with plans for codperative marketing of our 
surplus crops. If we are first of all living well at 
howe it is a thousand times easier to sit absolutely 
ian on our money crops until the world comes to 
us and offers for them a fair and living price. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


EEP my heart with all diligence; for out of 
Ki are the issues of life—Proverbs 4:23. 

There is, therefore, now no condemnation 

to them which are_in Christ Jesus, who walk not 

after the flesh, but after the Spirit—Romans 8:1. 


A Thought for the Week | 


E man who does not wonder—who does not 
habitually wonder and worship, is but a pair 
of spectacles behind which there is no eye. 

—Carlyle. - 


; 
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OT until you own and use a 

Dixie Flyer can you fully 
appreciate its faithful, enduring, 
serviceable, lovable qualities. 
“We have somé of the worst 
roads in the country,” writes 
Mr. F. W. Houghton, of Portland, 
Oregon, “and everywhere there 
are hills. Everywhere The Dixie 
goes the praise is wonderful. To 
say we are pleased is but to put 


it mildly.” Actions speak louder 


than words. 
through actual performance. 


DIXIE AUTOMOTIVE CoO., 
252 Summit Avenue 
Greensboro, N. C. 


eens eae SALFS 
1013 Gervias St., 
Columbia, S. € 


Know The Dixie 


Built by the makers of “OLD HICKORY” 


dependable vehicles. 


KENTUCKY WAGON MFG. CO. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








Lift Corns out 


with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 


corns so they peel off 


I | 
1) 


fi I 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 


a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 




















|| OFFICER’S ARMY SHOE 


For work or dress wear 
Every pair inspected 

Direct from Boston Mak- 

ers to you, of exceptional 

\ quality. soles sewed not 

A nailed, solid leather 

thruout, neat, comfort- 

able, guaranteed to 

wear or a new 

pair free; $12.00 

value, worth 

twenty- 

fourin 


= 


Munson Last a 
nd No Money en 
$ 6.9 8.., on arrival. Postage Free. 
Mail coupon today to 

Reliable Mail Order Company, Dept .31 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston, 17 Mass. 
Send pairs, 1’) pay postman on arrival. 
My money back if I want it. Size... .. 























Worth $33.50 
Now Only 


$19.50 


Feather Bed Outfit 


Our Big New Catalog FREE aes! ‘Se 
of 1 first-class 36-Ib. now feather bed; 1 pair 
6-ib. new feather pillows, one pair full size 
bed blankets and one tull-size bed spread. 
The feathers are all new, live, clean and 
sanitary and covered with best-grade 8-oz. 
A. ©. A. feather-proof ticking. Positively 
the biggest bed bargains over offered. 
Money-Back Guarantee. Mail money-order 
for $19.50 now and we will ship you this bar- 
gain at once, or mail us your name and address 
and we will promptly mail ree our bargain 
onteieg, with order blanks, nk references, 
ete. iggest bargains Fae ever saw. 
prices save more than f. 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., 


Department 20, GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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Our Farm Women | 


Edited by Mrs. W.N. HUTT | 











PROGRAM FOR UNITED FARM 
WOMEN 


DECEMBER 6—HOME FURNISHINGS 


Record: Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Speaker: State specialist or home dem- 
onstration agent. 

After the speaker has finished, let every 
woman tell at least one thing that she 
has found beneficial to her in time- 
saving, labor-saving, money-saving, which 
might be of help to the other members. 

Record: Humoresque. 

Refreshments: Nut and raisin sand- 
wiches and hot chocolate, 











Timely Suggestions 


THIS is the time to put into effect 
the home improvement you have 
planned. 

Keep a fresh bough of pretty red 
leaves over a picture or in a jar on 
the table. 

Larkspur is very pretty. Have you 
any seed scattered for next year? 

Why not solicit a few subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer and earn 
that money for Christmas gifts? 
Other women find the work easy, in- 
teresting and profitable. 


Gather the beans, put what you 
want to eat this winter in a bag to 
dry well, then bake in the oven thor- 
oughly and put in clean tin cans with 
good covers to keep out weevils. 
Protect those you want for seed. 


Is the kitchen floor rough or drafty? 
Perhaps your husband or the boys 
will lay a nice smooth one now within 
the next two wéeks. Stain or oil it 
or cover with linoleum. Wear wide- 
heeled shoes, rubber ones preferred, 
but be sure the soles are flexible. 


Get in good health for the winter. 
To do this, train yourself out of that 
constipation, make yourself drink 
plenty of water before breakfast, fry 
less food and bake and boil mote. 
Eat peacefully with the family and 
let the children take turns waiting on 
the table. If something is wrong, go 
to the best doctor and have it cor- 
rected. 


If you have some tomato plants 
with good tomatoes on them and 
frost seems near, pull up the whole 
plant and hang it upside down by the 
root-in a cool place. As the tomatoes 
ripen gather and use. Never let one 
get bad on the stem. 


A girl went into a country store and 
two cases usually filled, with candy 
had toothbrushes in one and tooth 
paste, powder and washes in the other. 
“Oh,” exclaimed the girl, “What are 
you going to do with all these?” The 
man shook his head thoughtfully for 
a minute then said, “There’s right 
smart nice people farmin’ around 
here.” Needless to say the girl saw 
the point and her opinion of the 
neighborhood went up several hun- 
dred per cent. The daily plunge has 
been accepted by clean people and 
now the toothbrush is the accom; 
paniment of civilization. Dirty, un- 
cleaned teeth are not associated with 
the other fine things of life. This was 
more aptly expressed in the little in- 
cident above than could have been 
by a full sermon. 


As a Hallowe’en gift to the children, 
buy record A 2369 which is a medley 
of children’s songs and is also excel- 
lent music. It is a male quartette. 
Children love it it. It contains “Johnny 
Had a Little Dog,” “Three Blind Mice,” 
“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” “Little Bo- 
Peep,” “Ding Dong Bell,” “Three Lit- 
tle Kittens,” “London Bridge,” “Here 
We Go ‘Round the Mulberry Bush” 
on one side; and “Jack and Jill,” 
“There Was a Crooked Man,” “Ten 
Little Indians,” “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,” “Alphabet Song,” “Polly Put 
the Kettle On,” “Pop, Goes the 


Weasel,” and “Diddle, Diddle Dump. 
ling” on the other side. 

Pork Chops with Dressing.—Six 
pork chops, one-half onion, finely 
chopped, one and one-half cups bread 
crumbs, two tablespoons pork fat, 
One-sixth teaspoon pepper, three. 
fourths teaspoon salt, one-fourth cup 
hot water, one beaten egg. Mix bread 
crumbs, -pork fat, seasoning, water 
and eggs; spread on pork chops, put 
chops in a pan close together, add a 
little water and bake in a moderately 
hot oven one hour, basting occasion- 
ally. 


Hold Children’s Confidence 

LITTLE son who had overheard 

a conversation among the street 
gang came in to his mother with a 
question which puzzled her how to 
answer. He did this because he had 
always thought she told him the 
truth. This time the thought struck 
her at first that he was too young in 
years to know the truth, Yet, when 
he grew older he would be sure to 
learn the truth; and she could not 
bear to have her son think she had 
uttered a falsehood to him. She 
would lose his confidence forever. So 
she went about, it in a confidential 
way, disclosed the plain truth, and 
unfolded the great mystery of life to 
him. Thus she saved them both. She 
saved herself from losing his confi- 
dence later, and saved him from the 
vulgar impressions so often inculcated 
by the unruly set. 

I’ve known parents to give their 
children foolish, witty answers to 
simple questions when the truth would 
have been much more fitting, and 
children would have thought much 
more of them afterward. In most in- 
stances the future welfare of the child 
is not thought of. The strongest de- 
sire, it seems, is to increase the child’s 
wonder, or excite his curiosity more. 
This whittles away the child’s confi- 
dence in the parent, 

Every parent should strive to hold 
that confidence which ‘4s _ always 
present in early childhood. If a child 
cannot trust his parents for truth 
and enlightenment then whom can he 
depend on? What a pitiful predic- 
ament he finds himself in! No one to 
look to for truth—no one to confide 
in. If you wish to have him always 
confide in you, and trust you to solve 
his problems, always speak the truth 
to- him on all matters. And if you 
promise a thing, don’t neglect it with- 
out a just cause. 

MRS. W. M. FARRIS. 

Elba, Ala. 


Refreshments for Afternoon Tea 

IVE some little afternoon teas for 

your girl and women friends, It 
is quite the custom now to serve hot 
sandwiches and tea, a custom that 1s 
very good where people drive long 
distances. Toast is difficult in the 
ordinary country home. The best 
way is to have the oven very, very 
hot, make the sandwiches quite thin, 
pop in the oven, and as soon as brow! 
remove and serve. These are good 
for supper on cool rainy nights. 

For scraped beef sandwiches scrape 
lean beef, season the scrapings with 
salt and celery salt, spread betwee! 
very thin slices of bread, toast slightly 
and serve hot. To make toasté 
cheese sandwiches. slice Americal 
cheese very thin, toast thin pieces 0! 
bread on one sidé, quickly insert 
cheese between the toasted slices an 
toast the outer sides of the bread. 
Cut slices into four square sandwiches 
and serve immediately. - 

A cinnamon sandwich is made by 
substituting for the cheese a generous 
sprinkling of brown sugar and cift- 
namon after buttering the inner 
toasted sides. 
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Questions and Answers 


“AN a fair person wear tan?” As 
a rule, no. It brings out the 
yellow of the skin and makes her all 
of one tone. There are exceptions, 
but these are few. 
* * * 
How to make hard sauce. Measure 
out equal quantities of butter and 
sugar. Beat butter to a cream, add 
sugar gradually, work well, add a 
little lemon juice or vanilla and serve 
with hot pudding. 
* - + 
“What is vanilla sugar?” Pulverized 
sugar, cream and vanilla, beaten and 
worked as beaten biscuit are. It is 
put in a jar in a cold place and kept 
for icing or hot puddings. 
~ * + 
Where can unpolished rice be 
purchased?” I do not know; perhaps 
this request will bring some address. 
i 
“Is milk good for the skin?” It may 
tend to soften the skin. Buttermilk 
is said to be very good if used persis- 
tently and left on over night. Many 
people find fresh pure cream ef- 
fective for chapped hands. 
* x x 
“Our house is divided on the correct 
version of the verse beginning ‘Thirty 
days hath September.’ Please settle 
the question for us.” There are two 
popular versions ;-one is: 
Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November, 
All the rest have thirty-one 
*Cept February alone 


Which has four and twenty-four, 
And every fourth year, one day more. 


The other is: 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Except the second month alone, 

Which has but twenty-eight in fine, 

‘Til leap year gives it twenty-nine. 

* * * 

How shall I darken my eye lashes? 
My files tell me-that burnt cork is 
sometimes employed, or cloves charred 
to a crisp over an open flame or 
a stick of India ink. It seems to me 
this is rather a dangerous practice for 
something may get into the eye. I 
believe that if you insist on darken- 
ing the lashes, you should go to 
a good druggist and buy what he con- 
siders best. 

x * * 

“We have tried to whip our boy 
out of being saucy, we have ridiculed 
him, in fact tried everything to cure 
him. What next would you suggest?” 
A kindergarten teacher gives this re- 
ply: “You seem to have tried every- 
thing but the right thing. The only 
method of teaching politeness is to 
be polite. The parents who insult 
and punish for lack of it, are usually 
the kind who say ‘Now quit that’ 
* Lp hustle or lll teach you how to,’ 
: top that this minute, you.’ or even 
Shut up. ‘Children are imitators. I 
have had miserably impudent children 
come to my school. I am exceedingly 
polite even when sorely tried, and I 
sist that the little ones be polite to 
each other. When one is rude, I 
look shocked and either do not an- 
Swer or do so very, very gently. 

ee & 


An exact recipe is asked for pea- 
nut butter. This is difficult to give for 
the reason that one must use one’s own 
Judgment concerning when the pea- 
nuts are sufficiently roasted or whether 
or not they need oil. The best I can 
8ive is this: Roast the peanuts in a 
mild oven in a shallow layer, using 
the top grate. Stir several times. Let 
them get crisp, but not brown. Spread 
Out to cool so that they will not 
Sweat. Shell, remove brown skin and 
Put through the meat chopper two 


ores times until smooth. Some- 
y is easier to get out the 
foarser pieces by rubbing through 
dy ; 4 Add about one teaspoon salt 
Se pint of nuts. If the paste is 
a | _ ordinary temperature, add 
pg * pee gee or peanut oil; work 
Sane bt Pras back the paste in small 
he pe a ‘ ore to be disturbed, 
tal a tops with oil; if they are, 
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“T would rather give up my car 
and keep the Silent Alamo” 


On thousands of farms the Silent Alamo has become 
absolutely indispensable. The comfort of having safe, 
brilliant electric light everywhere; running water in 
the house and for the stock; power to operate the 
churn, separator, washing machine, sewing machine, 
electric iron, etc., etc., is such a-supreme joy that al- 
most anything else would be sacrificed. 

Mr. Bipes of Brownton, Minn., puts it this way. He says: 
“I can, on the strength of my actual experience, recommend 
the Silent Alamo as the best of all farm light plants today. I 
would rather give up my car, and keep the Silent Alamo, realiz- 
ing the many more advantages derived from it.” 


The “No Ruinous Vibration” Guarantee 
Leok for the tag on every genuine Silent Alamo 


The wonderful efficiency and reliability of the Silent Alamo 
is largely due to the total absence of excessive vibration—the 
most ruthless enemy of mechanical things. All that terrible jar- 
ring and rattling and banging is gone. Read the ‘‘Ne Ruinous 
Vibration” tag at your dealers. It is attached to each Silent 
Alamo, It tells the whole story. 

The Silent Alamo is so perfectly designed that it will operate 
efficiently without being anchored to a special foundation. Starts 
atthe pressof a button. Delivers atapered chargeto the batteries. 
Motor automatically stops when batteries are full, Motor auto- 
matically stops when oil gets too low—also when water gets too low. 

Practically impossible to overheat or burn out a bearing. All 
parts fully enclosed. Has famous Ide Super-Silent Motor (Rotat- 
ing Sleeve Valve.) Write us for The Silent Alamo book, also for 
complete data on “‘No Ruinous Vibration” and what it means. 
Write today. In the meantime, visit the local Silent Alamo dealer. 


ALAMO FARMLIGHT CO , General Offices, 724 Tower Bldg., CHICAGO 
Plant at Hillsdale, Michigan 


Silent ALAMO 


FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 
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This “No RuinousVibration” 
Guaranty is attached to each 
Silent Alamo plant, It is the 
most important guaranty ever 
written on a lighting plant. 





Portable Power 
Stand 
Pressure 


Water 
System 


Electric Iron 


Electrical Accessories 


Any Silent Alamo dealer can take your order for the 
accessories illustrated here,and many others, See dealer 
or write us for a complete list of Silent Alamo electri- 
cal conveniences or for any special device you want. 
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- SEND FOR 
aw ae THIS BOOK 
ue BEFORE 
wR) YOU BUY 


CLOTHING, READY-TO-WEAR, 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
FURNISHINGS OR SHOES 
No matter whom you have been 
buying from, what books and 
offers you now have, or how low 
other prices appear to be, you 
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A MODERN HOME SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT. With or without run- 
ning water. You can have all the comforts, conveniences and sanitary ad 
vantages of a modern city home. These tanks are made of Vitrified Salt 
Glazed Clay and will last forever. Send for descriptive booklet. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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simply cannot afford to buy ae 


fore seeing my BOOK O 
TRUTHFUL BARGAINS. 1 will 
gave you money—ask anyone 
who has bought from me. 
Honestly, 1 am determined to undersell 


every other house on shoes, clothing 
ready-to-wear, hosiery, underwear and 
furnishings. Write today for your copy 
of my book and give me names of your 
friends and neighbors. The more cuse 
tomers you help me get, the bigger bare 
ains I will sell. Book fully explains 
ow you ehere in my profits, 
Rememb Ordernowh cat any price 
until you have seen the ROSS boo! 


THE ROSS COMPANY 


rre 


Honesty ! 


forty-eight successful years. 





in shipping to Summerfield 





\¢ covers with paraffin. 














Our business is built on 










We have dealt honestéy with trappers for (Retail value $30.00.) 
Throughout Same as above with 
North America our shippers look to us for 80-lb. bed, $19.95; with 
reliable grading and fair methods 

You can be sure of the same square-deal alone 25-Ib., $10.95; 30-Ib., $11.95; 85-Ib., $12.96; 













We Charge No Commisaion 
Get our market reports, shipping ta 


SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. St. Louis, Mo. Mail order today or write for new Catalog. 
312N. Main St Dept 
Large Handlers of Wool and Hides Department 102, Charlotte, M. C. 

































1 26-lb. bed, 1 pair 
6-Ib. pillows, 1 pair 
blankets full size, 
1 counterpane large 
size, all for $18.95. 


85-Ib. bed, $20.95; with 40-Ib.bed, $21.95. Beds 


40-Ib., $13.96. Two 21-2 Ib. pillows, $1.95. New 
feathers, best ticking. $1,000.00 cash deposit in 


et bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
, c 


SANITARY BEDDING COMPARY, 
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Electric Light axa Power 
BOTH in ONE Piant 


= The remarkable of this Cushman 
— Atel) 

. 8 a “Two-in-One” ae ae 
both Electric Light and Pow- 
er in one. The picture on left shows 
the complete plant belted for charg- 
ing batteries and running a line shaft. 


It “DOES MORE” 
for the Farmer 


’ more because it gives you Light, 
a Fower and Portable Engine Power in 


more Secnupe there is less vibration with a belted 
outfit like the Cushman, and consequently fewer adjustments, fewer 


engine—the 4 H. P. Cushman All-Purpose Engine— 
ever the farm, or be attached to binder, potato digger, corn 


because other mac be run from clutch pulley of engine 
3 doce more becaus are being yy ~— 177! belt over flywheel. 


You Know What Cushman Means 


ears the Cushman mame has stood for Farm Engines of the 
in bay ive, and is favorably known to almost every farmer in America. The 
Cushman Electric occupies the same nepouee in the light dant Dera 


t ty orth tt the st range of utility. e Cushman 
pining te Fenot a new plant 3 a Ene or proved its reliability —< ~~ = 
vice on American farms. a is the same plant that was sel ity by ve 

ent for use at various Army Posts. 


Light Is Cheap—Get It NOW 


It’s a wonderful thing to have plenty of brilliant 
electric light, everywhere throughout the stables, as 
well as in the Next to air, light Is the cheap- 
est thing in the world and one of the greatest bless- 
ings, yet thousands of farmers spend many of their 
waking hours groping in semi-darkness, Put in your 
Cushman plant this year and enjoy it. 


Send Coupon—Free Book 


? you live in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
li: 1a or Goongta, we ‘Miller Bros. Electric Co., Inc. 
$18 Bank Street, N Va., or fill out and mail 
coupon on right. If you live elsewhere, write direct 
to the factory. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
979 North 21st Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
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MILL - R BROS. ELECTRIC C©oO., Inc., 
318 Bank St., Norfolk, Va. 

I am interested in a Cushman Light Plast. Would 
need one of about............... lights. Without placing 
me under any = you may send me your 
book on Light Plants. 
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3388—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 
and 16 years. A 14-year size requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

3390—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. A 10-year size will re- 
quire 43% yards of 36-inch material. 


days required to fill orders. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns if ordered at one time, 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 









3375—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, \8, 
10, and 12 years. A 10-year size will re- 
quire 45g yards of 27-inch material. 
3401—A Dainty Frock.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. a 10-year size will re- 
quire 47% yards of 27-inc oh material. 


25 cents. Ten 



















































Modernize Your Farm 
With Electricity 


Keep your boys and 
girls at home by 
giving them city 
comforts. 


At very low cost you can install a 
STEARNS light and power plant that will 
pay for itself over and over the first year 
ni labor saved and comfort. 

You owe it to your family to install this 
plant that will give them comfort and en- 
joyment, and at’a cost that is so low. 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET ON THE 
STEARNS FARM LIGHTING AND 
POWER PLANT giving full information 
regarding the various uses to which it 
can’ be put, its extsemely low price, 
showing how easy it is to instalk etc. A 
postal card will bring it at once. 


DEALERS AND AGENTS—are making géod money 
selling this popular plant. Write us today for 
We are agency particulars. 

HEADQUARTERS for 
water systems, 











A WATER SYSTEM WITHOUT A TANK, 


‘3 pumps, machine tools, 
engines, mill supplies, Write us for booklet explaining a water sys- 
contractors supplies, tem that will bring more comfort to your 
machinery and garage home than you can possibly imagine. This 
machinery. tankless water system is efficient, simple and 














priced exceptionally low. 








“HEADQUARTERS” 


Fulton Supply Co. 


\ Atlanta, Georgia 














SHIP YOUR LONG STAPLE COTTON TO 


WHALEY & RIVERS, Cotton Factors, 
17 Adgers North Wharf, Charleston, S. C. 


Consignments handled on Commission. 

























Home Dressmaking 


Choose Wide Material 


UY patterns that fit the one for 

whom the dress is to be made, un- 
less you are an experienced hand. 
Wide material cuts to better ad- 
vantage than narrow material. 

House dresses of good blue cham- 
bray are more practical than those 
made of figured, striped or plaid 
materials, Then too, blue is becom- 
ing to nearly everyone and you can 
trim it with almost anything. Col- 
lars and cuffs of plaid gingham make 
a fitting trimming. 

For dress wear, serge is practical 
as it is always stylish, It is pretty 
made plain with a touch of hand em- 
broidery or with the addition of a 
satin collar hemmed with colored 
floss in a pretty stitch. 

MRS. S. M. PADGETT. 


A Dozen Easy Designs You Can 
Embroider 


AS SIMPLE embroidery stitches in 
black, white or colors, worked in 
floss, wool yarn, embroidery silk 
chenille or raffia, are used on nearly 
every feminine wearable just now, 
from smocks and frocks to hat and 
lingerie, some showy, quickly worked 
patterns and stitches are given below: 

1. A circle two inches in diameter 
made of chain stitching. Circles of 
one color may decorate the articles or 
several colors may be employed. Self- 
color on lingerie is dainty. 

A two-inch circle of fine feather- 
stitching is also effective on lingerie. 

3. A five-inch circle worked in 
black cloth line stitch and the empty 
center filled in witha six spoke wheel 
in a bright color is good smock deco- 
ration, 

4. An effective border is made three 
or four inches wide with basting 
stitches done like lattice work in three 
rows, width ways an inch apart 
and horizontally also an inch apart. 
Either black or color is good. 

5. Daisies with six straight stitches 
for petals and yellow French knots 
for centers are pretty for little girls’ 
frocks or anyone’s millinery. 

6. Quarter-inch dots worked solid in 
color contrasting with the fabric are 
striking if arranged in rows or groups. 

7. Basting stitches set just as closely 
as possible, two of black and one of 
color in between, make up-to-date 
hand trimming. 

8. Buttonhole stitch half an inch 
deep set in stitches three-fourths of 
an inch apart is showy edging in 
black, 

9. Black blanket stitching with a 
French knot in color between each 
two squares is very pretty on white 
collars and cuffs and wash dresses. 
10. Pink French knots made eight 


loops large to resemble rosebuds with 
green stems worked in outline or 
chain stitch are artistic floral deco- 
ration for collars, vests or lingerie, 
11. Straight chain stitching in blue 
on pink is effective on the flat straps 
of camisoles and so is fine catstitching 
with sewing silk. 
2. A lattice basket of black or brown 
basting stitches, filled with flowers 
made of pink, blue and yellow French 
knots, with a few green French knots 
on the top edge of the basket to imi- 
tate leaves, is showy for the amount 
of work involved. Make the French 
knots eight loops large.—Selected. 
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METHOD OF SHRINKING FULLNESS OUT 
A GARMENT 


By means ¥ two or three gathering 
threads the material is drawn up to the de- 
sired size, A damp cloth is placed over 
the material, which is then pressed with a 
hot iron. It is often necessary to repeat this 
process several times. If the material is to 
fit over a curved surface such as the hip or 
the shoulder, a cushion should be used in 
pressing. 


What Shall the Women Wear to 
the Polls 


URELY we cannot afford to appear 

in the least masculine in the line 
of dress when we go to vote. While 
asserting our ability to cope with 
the masculine mind, we want to be 
just as womanly as possible. So why 
not look over your old stock of cloth- 
ing and see what and which can be 
used? 


Since clothing is so high, and the 
outlook for good prices for our farm 
produce is not very encouraging; it 
behooves us to make over and dye old 
things into pretty and seemingly new 
clothes. 

I want to tell you of a little of my 
experience. I found an old pea greef 
crepe de chine dress that was 
splotched and faded; seemingly be- 
yond repair. I bought a package of 
navy blue dye and dyed it. As it 
was just a two-piece skirt, I put 
a three-inch hem in the bottom and 
three cords above the hem, af 
inch apart and, presto! I had @ 
lovely blue crepe de chine skirt. 

From an old grey woolen dress I 
made a very fetching smock using the 


‘butterfly pattern. I blanket stitched 


around neck, sleeves, and turned uP 
cuff at bottom with blue wool, an 
used rose wool for little darn stitch 
motifs around the neck. 3 
GLADYS MILLIKIN. 
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Saturday, October 30, 1920] 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Yeung People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 











Bantam Raises Partridge Brood 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
p Ast year I was down in the field 

and my little brother found a 
partridge nest with ten eggs. We 
carried the eggs to the house and put 
them under a Bantam hen. She sat 
on the eggs three weeks and we 
found eight sweet little birds in the 
nest One morning. 

We thought it would be very diffi- 
cult to keep them, so we put them 
and the little hen in a box for a 
while, 

At last we turned them out and 
they all clung very closely to the 
Bantam. They were very tame. Ev- 
ery night they would come and hud- 
dle close around the box until I 
would go put them away. 

We had had them about three 
months when our bird dog got after 
them one day and they flew far away 
into the forest. They were gone for 
three whole days. 

We carried their box out to the 
chicken house. One morning I went 
out in the yard to feed the chickens, 
and out came my pet birds. 

DESSIE PENNINGTON. 


A Bird Visitor 


(Boys” $1 Prize Letter) 


4 le freezing night three years ago 

while papa and I were sitting 
around a blazing fire I heard a noise 
on the window pane like the rapid 
beating of wings. Peering into the 
inky darkness I saw a little grass bird 
beating itself against the hard win- 
dow pane. It must have gotten lost 
from the flock and seeing the light 
sought refuge there. 

Almost as soon as I had gotten up 
the little fellow had disappeared but 
soon he was back again. As quickly 
as I got a chance IJ raised the window 
and in the little refugee flew. Half 
blinded by the light it fluttered here 
and there about the room for a few 
seconds and then fell exhausted on 
the reading table. With a small pa- 
per sack for his bed in a warm corner 
by the fireside *he was soon himself 
again, 

The first thing I did when I rose the 
next morning was to see how my 
little visitor had spent the night. 
There he was just as lively as ever; 
and when I gave him his freedom he 
flew happily away. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 


Catching a Chicken Thief 


NE night a neighbor spent the 

night with us. After we went to 
bed she called to us that something 
was after our chickens. She and 
mother got up and went up to the 
chicken lot. They took a flash light 
and they found an opossum in the 
chicken house. The neighbor caught 
the opossum by its tail and brought 
it out and put it on the back porch 
under a tub to keep it from getting 
away. 

The next morning she took it down 
to her house and the next time she 
came she told us that the old opossum 
had ten young ones hidden in her 
pocket. 

I went down to look at them. They 
crawled upon their mother’s back and 
the old opossum tried to get away 
with them. 

DUNCAN McDOUGALD, Jr. 

Brevard, North Carolina. 


Marketing the Surplus 


THE other day we were talking with 

a South Carolina poultry club girl 
Who has several nice cockerels for 
Sale, but she didn’t know how to sell 


am. All she knew to do was to tell 
ose whom she happened tto see 
about h 


aving cockerels for sale, and it 


happened that none of those she saw 
wanted to buy. She was anxious for 
a market but had none. 

This conversation caused us to 
think that perlaps there are many 
club boys and girls in a similar con- 
dition and, if so, our suggestion to her 
will be helpful. Briefly, we suggested 
to her that she run a small advertise- 
ment in either her local newspaper or 
The Progressive Farmer, She decided 
to do the latter, and the little an- 
nouncement cost her little more than 
$1. e are confident that the results 
will be entirely satisfactory. 

We are relating this story because 
we know that every farmer has his 
marketing problems and with many 
of them marketing is their biggest 
problem. Therefore, club boys and 
girls should know as much as possible 
about marketing. 

Wherever practicable we recom- 
mend codperative marketing but those 
who have not access to this service 
should try other methods, For often 
a dollar, or perhaps’ two or three 
dollars, spent in advertising will get 
the desired results, 

But before you advertise be sure 
you have something worth advertis- 
ing. Do not advertise and sell some- 
thing that you yourself would not 
want to buy. In other words, first 
class pigs, calves, poultry, etc., should 
be sold for breeding whereas those 
not first class should be sold or 
slaughtered for meat. This is also 
true of crop club members. Those 
who have first class seed of any kind, 
and do not need them themselves 
should sell them for planting. 

P, O. DAVIS. 


SAM HILL AND HIS DADDY 


X1I—Sam Learns How to Take Care 
of His Seed Corn 
“CAM,” said Mr. Hill one day at din- 
ner just after Sam had gathered 
his seed corn, “where did you put 
your corn after you shucked it this 
morning?” 

“I put it in a box in the barn and 
covered it over with heavy boards so 
the rats and mice could not get at it”, 
answered Sam. 

“That is a good way to keep the 
rats away”, said Mr. Hill, “but it’s a 
good way to spoil your seed, too.” 

“How will that hurt it, and where 
shall I keep it?” asked Sam quickly, 
with a worried look on his face, for 
he was planning to grow-a-big crop 
with that seed the next year. 

“Why, Sam”, answered his father, 
“you should put it where it will dry 
out quickly. It has quite a lot of 
water in it now, and unless it dries 
out right away it may hurt your yield 
next year. I read the other day of 
an experiment where 400 ears were 
divided into two parts. Two hundred 
ears were dried out by hangigg up in 
the air in a dry place, while the other 
200 ears were put in the crib just as 
we do all our corn. The seed that 
was put in the crib made only about 
three-fourths as many bushels as the 
seed that was hufig up, although both 
of them sprouted equally well. The 
air cannot circulate in the box and 
your corn will not dry out for a long 
time. Get some strong twine and tie 
your corn up in strings so the ears do 
not touch each other and then hang 
them on a wire in the barn loft. The 
rats cannot get at it there and the air 
will soon dry it out as dry as a bone.” 


“Where are you going?” called Mr. 
Hill, as Sam jumped up from the table 
and started toward the door. 

“T’m going to string that corn,” an- 
swered Sam. 

“Come on and finish your dinner. It 


will not hurt it to stay In the box that 
long,” said Mr. Hill. 
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lower total cost for feed. 


We alee make Unien 


Little pigs make hogs of 


m Srox¢ 


emselves om UBIKO PIG MEAL 


HAT’S a hog’s time to me?” a farmer asked when we 
told him Ubiko Pig Meal would give him sturdier, 
healthier, full grown hogs in a shorter time. A hog’s 
time may not amount to much, but the feed he cats during an 
extra month or two costs money. 

Good stock and Ubiko Pig Meal mean quick growth 
flesh and healthy coats. They mean more pork produced at a 


; sound 


The analysis is 18% protein; 5% fat and 8% fibre. 
Write for sample, prices and full feeding directions. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COQ. Dept. K, 
Grains, Ubiko Steck Feed, Calf Meal and Poultry Feeds ,, 
Southern Sales Office, Asheville, N. C., J.D. Earle, Manager. 
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their service. 
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Rain and wind, heat and cald cause rot and decay— 
rust works while you sleep, unless you fight 
it. GOOD PAINT 


increases their value 


By ordering SCO-CO Paint direct from 

us you can save one-fourth the cost. 
BETTER PAINT AT BETTER 
PRICES—that's the basis on whieh 
we have built 
business; ond it’s this service we ere 
offering to you. 

THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CQ. 

Paint Products Division 


inst 
on your buildings f 
adds years to B 
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Write today for 


Qur NEW PAINT 
BOOK and r 












a tremendous peint 



















Savannah, Ga. 
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= ScO-CO-PAINT | 
A Linseéd Oil Paint. 
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i MXED PAINT 
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104 Main Street 





BIG CUT IN BUGGY PRICES 


FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY 


Write today for catalog and special cut prices 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO. 
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FOXOMORANFING 
RUBBER 


a me) Toughest weather-resgister. Used and 
- recommended by thousands of South. 
ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —no 
seconds. Ne pulp, no tar — will not 
stick in rolls. Easy to lay. No short 










tees | 


ing. 

— because sold direct 

ff! _———ene DY South's oldest and 
| largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES} W7Ite today 


f 
The most attractive, Se, pe 


durable and economical 
roofing for residences, | OW et direct 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO, #,4,cu" 


RICHMOND. VA 




















EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaraiteed with quick 
returns. Gite us a@ trial. 
Reference, First Nationa) Bank, Bichmend, Va 
WOODSON CRAIG CO. 


Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 








I, O. SCHAUB. 














MONEY 
WORRY 


SAVE 


PLACE THE ORDER FOR YOUR 


FERTILIZER 


NOW 
WE HAVE AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER for 


you on orders to be shipped im the early fall. 
YOU SAVE MONEY and the worry of de- 
layed shipment during the rush cf the sea- 
son by having your goeds on hand when 
you want them. 
WRITE US A CARD telling the tonnage you 
want and tbe grades. 


DAWHOO FERTILIZER CO., 


Charleston, South Carolina. 
High-grade Mixtures. Fertilizer Materials. 








A Purebred Registered Pig 


For two hours pleasant work is 
what The Progressive Farmer's 


Special Offer means to you. Write 
today for our Special Offer and 
earn a fine purebred registered pig | 
this month. 
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the national 


“HANES”— 


nameplate on underwear is 
an unfailing guide 


ELASTIC HANIF 


UNDERWEAR 


Read Hanes Guarantee: 





“We guarantee Hanes Un- 
derwear absolutely—every 
thread, stitch and button, 
We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a 
new garment if any seam 
\breaks.” 














UY “Hanes” winter underwear for men 

on the strict business basis of the most 
unusual quality, comfort and service ever 
sold at the price! Buy “Hanes” with your 
eyes sHut, or over the phone—buy it without 
inspection, if need be, because 


Every garment bearing the “Hanes” national 
nameplate returns in wear and in absolute sat- 
isfaction far more than you pay for it—more 
than you ever got out of an undergarment! 
Our guarantee is your safeguard—it proves 
our faith in “Hanes”! 


ANES” underwear is made in heavy weight and medium 
weight Union Suits and heavy weight Shirts and 
Drawers. (Illustrated in this advertisement.) The new 
medium weight Union Suit, carrying the yellow “Hanes” 
label, has been added to meet the demand of warm blooded 
men who prefer a medium weight union suit. It is made of 
full combed yarn and silk trimmed. 

“Hanes” Union Suits have a snug fitting tai/ored collar- 
ette and elastic knit arm and leg cuffs that will not gap; 
closed crotch that stays closed; flat, unbreakable seams; an 
extra gusset assures unusual comfort across the thighs; but- 
tonholes last the life of the garment; pearl buttons are 
sewed on to stay! 

Shirts have the snug fitting elastic knit collarette. 
Drawers have a wide, easy fitting, 3-button sateen waist 
band that adds so much to the wearer’s comfort. 


Buy “Hanes” Union Suits for boys 


if you seek more warmth and more wear than you ever bought 
before. This extra-value underwear duplicates the men’s Union 
Suits in all important features with added fleeciness that appeals so 
much to the boys—and to mothers! 

Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 years. 
four year old sizes have drop seat. Four desirable colors. 


See “Hanes” underwear at your dealer’s. If 
he cannot supply you, write us immediately, 


P. H. Ae KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


Shiites. to the trade: Any garment offered as “Hanes” 
unless it bears the “Hanes” label. 


Now. Suumnmur-ou Ul want bo year Uanes Nainseok Vien Suit! 


Two to 


is a substitute 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


Farmers’ Business and Mar- 
kets Outlook 


INCE farmers sell much more 
G vod: than they buy, they are 

more concerned over declines in 
the markets for their products than in 
purchasing at low levels. Neverthe- 
less, while trying to revive a $2.50 to 
$3.00 wheat market and 40 cent cot- 
ton, farmers should see to it that their 
purchases in wholesale markets for 
feedstuffs, fertilizers, shoes, clothing, 
coffee, sugar, etc., are passed on to 
them immediately. A lot of alleged 
price cutting not go even skin 
deep so far as the retailer is concerned, 
and will not until the consumer rebels. 
By declining to buy except where ab- 
solutely necessary, farmers can hasten 
a decline in farm machinery prices 
which already are showing signs of 
weakness. Farm bureaus in central 
Illinois dealt with the labor problem 
effectively through a joint meeting 
at which the wage for corn husking 
was reduced in accordance with the 
decline in prices of corn, showing 
what can be done with labor costs. 


does 


RANGE OF 


LIVESTOCK PRICES FOR 


Notwithstanding these price de. 
clines, the buying public is only nib. 
bling at the market. Sales-during the 
week were the smallest of 
season. Manufacturers grant 
present prices of cotton are lower 
than they should be, but are unwilling 
to make purchases unless they have 
orders for goods. 


the 
that 


past 


In the face of this condition a great 
deal of cotton is being offered by 
growers. The total amount of cotton 
brought into sight from August 1 to 
October 15 wats 2,033,410 bales, com- 
pared with 2,022,633 bales during ‘the 
corresponding period in 1919. During 
the same period exports of American 
cotton were only about two-thirds as 
large as they were a year ago. The 
census figures upon consumption dur- 
ing September were 457,647 bales 
against 483,133 bales in August, and 
525,404 bales in July. 


Public sentiment 
South is marshaled, 


throughout the 
of course, on the 


THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 20 
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lr. Worth |Cincinnati |Baltimore 








Cattle 
Choice to prime heavy ste 
Common heavy steers...... 

Medium light steers 
Common light steers 
Common to choice butcher heifers.. 
Common to choice butcher cows.. 
Bolongna and beef bulls....... : 
Canners and cutters, cows and heifers.. 
Canner steers . 
Medium to choice light ve als.. 
Common to choice heavy veals. 


Hogs 
Top of market 
Bulk of sales 
Heavy (250 tbs. 
Medium (200-250 
Light (150-200 fbs.)..... ‘en 
Light Tights (U30-150 ths.)........ccocscesesce 
Smooth packing sows (250 ths. up) 
Rough packing sows (200 fbs. up)... 
Medium to choice pigs (130 tbs. down)..... 
Stocker pigs 

Sheep and Lambs 
Medium to prime lambs (84 tbs. down)..... 
Culls and common lambs................ 
Medium to prime yearling wethers.......... 
Medium to prime wethers 
Medium to choice 
Culls and common ewe 
Full mouth to yearling 
Feeding lambs 


breeding ew 


-00-12.00)$ 
.50-13.75] 
-50-11.75} . ] 
5. 00-11. 6.00-10.00 
.00- 9 | 5.50- 9.00 
4.00- 8. 5.00- 8.50 
3.00- 5. -00- 5.00 
.00- 6.25). 
5.00-18. 
-00-11.50) 


.25!$ 8.50-10.00 
} 6.00- 8.50) 


.00-19.00 


5.00-10,.00 


‘00-10.75 
.00- 7. 


-17.10 
.00-17.10 
-50-17.10 
.75-17.10 
75-16.80 


wv 


~15,25 ~-16. 
.00-14. 5.00-16. 
-25-15. .75-16. 
.00-14.75| 15.00-16. 
5.00-16. 

.50-15. 

3.00-14.5 

.00-13. 


NMMNdwo dope 
ANAM 
MAM 


fmt bet beet pe 


2.00-13.00 
:50-12.00 


| 
-00-12.00/$ 9.50-12.00 
-00-10. i -00- 9.5 


.00- 5, 
.50- 4. 




















Whatever the price upon the crops 
being marketed may be, the law of 
compensation is still at work. The re- 
duction of two to three billion dollars 
in the farmers’ purchasing power as 
a result of the recent decline is being 
noted already in -wholesale trade 
circles through reduced sales and 
slower collections in rural districts. 
Farmers can equalize their position 
both by trying to check the overrapid 
deflation of their own products and 
by stimulating the process in the com- 
modities they must purchase. 


Another Decline in Cotton. —Futures 
and spot cotton prices continued their 
downward course during the past 
week under the influence of extreme 
dullness in the cotton goods trade, 
money stringency, further closing of 
cotton mills, and the beginning of the 
coal strike in England. All of these 
factors but the last one, it is believed, 
have already been discounted in the 
market and the strike threat has been 
a bearish factor for several weeks. 


Spinners have been cutting prices 
of cotton goods very drastically, and 
in some cases the new prices have 
been reduced as much as the price 
of raw cotton, One brand of bleached 
muslins, for example, is quoted at 
20 cents against a high price of 40 
cents in agents’ hands during the early 
part of the year. Another popular 
brand is priced at 17% cents against a 
top of 34 cents. Some goods are 
quoted at 10 cents which sold as high 
as 26 cents in April. The attitude of 
manufacturers and wholesalers has 
undergone considerable change. In- 
stead of opposing declines, as they 
were disposed to do a few weeks ago, 
they now seem to be trying to outdo 
each other in establishing new low 
prices. 


side of higher prices for cotton. There 
are reports that growers are borrow- 
ing money up to 50° per cent of the 
value of their cotton, based on the 
present market, under stipulation that 
the cotton be removed from ware- 
houses by September, 1921; also 
Southern manufacturers are offering 
the warehouse facilities of the various 
mills in which to store cotton until 
there is a stronger market demand 
for it. 


The weather continues favorable 
for the gathering of the crop over 
most of the Belt. Heavy rains oc- 
curred in parts of Texas, 


Prices of spot cotton of middling 
grade on October 21 were as follows: 
New York, 20.50c; New Orleans, 19; 
Memphis, 20c; Galveston, 22c; Hous- 
ton, 19.50c; Savannah, 20c; Augusta, 
19.60c. 


Range Receipts Break Cattle Mar- 
ket—That the rate of marketing of 
Western cattle is the key to the mar- 
ket’s behavior during the rest of the 
season was proved by events of the 
past week. The run was too generous 
and abetted by a weak Eastern 
dressed beef trade, a decline on prac- 
tically all aregrs of steers and butcher 
stock resulted. 


Fall Hog Run Starts Slump— 
Slowly but surely the fall run of hogs 
is getting under way, the market 
movement showing steady expa 
during the past two weeks. 


nsion 


Prices at the leading markets are 
50 cents to $1 or more lower than 4 
weekgago. The feeding ratio is favor- 
able and the demand for stock pigs is 
keen everywhere, demand for them 
in the country preventing many from 
reaching the market. 
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Saturday, October 30, 1920] 


Hog Products Wanted at Home and 
Abroad.—Exports as well as domestic 
trade demands for cured hog meats 
and lard aré large. The harvest sea- 


son in Germany has provided funds } 


with which they are indulging in the 
flesh pots which they have been de- 
nied for so long a time. 

Peanut Market Is Demoralized.— 
Peanut prices dipped downward again 
last week with the market practically 
demoralized and dealers at sea as to 
its future course. The reduction to 
$1.75 of the freight rate on imported 
nuts from $2 per 100 pounds, from the 
Coast to Eastern points in the new 
rate schedule was a great surprise to 
the trade and will be a factor in the 
market. No. 1 Spanish shelled nuts 
were quoted to jobbérs on October 20 
at 7c f.o.b. Georgia points. Virginia 
markets were relatively stronger. 

Fertilizer Markets Remain Coma- 
tose—Demand for fertilizers shows 
no signs of revival and transactions 
are too few to give quotations. 


Tobacco Being Marketed Slowly.— 
Figures on comparative receipts at 
most central points show that grow- 
ers are marketing tobacco more slow- 
ly than usual at this season. The un- 
satisfactory price and labor shortage 
are some of the factors responsible. 
Prices show but little change, the 
average at Wilson, N. C., being $21; 
at Danville, Va., $21.84; at Rocky 
Mount, N. C., $19.20; and the range at 
Louisville being from $5.50 to $25, 

Eggs Steady; Poultry Lower.—Con- 
tinued scarcity of fresh eggs and 
smaller cold storage holdings than is 
customary at this season have main- 
tained prices during the past week, 
notwithstanding declines on many 
other food commodities. Poultry 
prices are going through the usual 
autumnal decline when receipts at 
market centers increase. ~ 

Potatoes—Unusually heavy ship- 
ments bear out the Government’s esti- 
mates of a large crop. Last Satur- 
day’s shipments were $1,600—a record 
for the season, in fact, the heaviest in 
some years. The market has weak- 
end for several days, losing 10 to 30 
cents, although demand was good, 
otherwise further declines would have 
taken place. Prices are again near 
the low point reached early in Sep- 
tember. 


Prices on potatoes were as follows: 
St. Louis—Red River Ohios, $2; -Western 
Brown Beauty, $2-$2.25; Nebraska White Tri- 
s, $1.75; Minnesota Rurals, $1.60-$1.65. 
innati—Home grown, barrel, $6-$6.50; 
Cobblers, $3.25-$3.50; Early Ohios, 
4, per 150 th. bag. 
sas City—Nebraska Early Ohios, $1.85 
er cwt.; Minnesota Sandland Ohios, 
olorado Cobblers, $1.50-$1.75, and home 
, $1.35-$1.45. 












inta—Graded, $2.75-$3 per cwt.; field 
Dallas—New potatoes, $3.50-$4 per cwt. 
_ Sweet Potatoes.—Chicago—Hampers from 
Tennessee,  $1.60-$1.65; Virginia, bbls. $5; 
Jersey, $2.25-$2.50. 
Kansas City—Home grown, 90c-$1.10 per bu. 
Washington—No. 1, $3.50-$4.50 per bbl. 


Cincinnati—Mississippi Triumphs, 75c-$1 bu. 

per. Tennessee—Nancy Halls, $1.25-$1.50 
Alabama—Nancy Halls, $1 per 
ama-Mississippi-Porto Rico, $1.10 









" Eggs: selects, 56-59c; current re- 
ceipts, 52-53c. Live poultry: hens, 28-30c; 
spring chickens, 38-40c; roosters, 15-1l6c; 


ducks, 28-30c; turkeys, 40-43c. 

Dallas—Eggs: fresh candled, 50-52c; Live 
poultry: hens, 23-24c; spring chickens, 30-32c; 
roosters, 10-12c; geese, 15c; turkeys, 30-33c. 

Atlanta—Eggs: fresh first, 62-63c; Live 
Poultry: hens, 35-37c; spring chickens, 50c; 
ig ts, 22c; ducks, 30c; geese, 25c; turkeys, 

Ic. 


Shelling Corn Profitable 


FIND that it is far more profitable 

to market corn shelled than on. 
the cob, as it is much easier to han- 
dle, less labor attached to the job, 
and a better price is secured. If you 
desire to have a good quality or 
grade, never mix in or shell moldy or 
half rotten ears as is often done by 
Many farmers, as this is sure to in- 
jure the sale price, making your good 
corn bring a much lower price. Al- 
Ways run it through the fanning mill, 
Which takes out all inferior or light 
STains and husk which comes off the 
cob. WM. H. H. 


(23) ~ 1855 

















EMERGENCY SALE 
CIVILIAN RAINCOATS 


Commandeered from manufacturers’ stocks for Civilian War Work- 
ers, just before the Armistice, these high grade, stylish, serviceable 
FABRIC RAINCOATS, all brand new, are now made available to the 
public AT LESS THAN PRE-WAR PRICES through an emergency 
sacrifice purchase from the 


. >. GOVERNMEN 


These coats are all of smart, distinctive, civilian cut (NOT army 
raincoats), and are available in all sizes for both men and women, They 
are not rubber surface coats, butt GENUINE FABRIC RAINCOATS— 
Nationally Advertised Products—with multiple layers of sturdy, flexible, light- 
weight rubber built right into the fabric; perfectly made; attractively lined; 


thoroughly water-proof; long wearing, and good looking, and , 9 5 
are now offered (delivered to your door by insured parcel 8: 


post) at the remarkably low price of_....---.------------- 
It Will Pay You Well 
to take advantage of this opportunity and you to be well dressed and well protected 
order one of these new raincoats TO- in all weather, and would now retail for at 
DAY. These coats will serve both as least $15 and up. It is unlikely that they 
raincoats and light overcoats, enabling will be available long at this price. 


We also offer coats of the same style made of stylish, new-pattern 
tweeds; the ideal water-proof top coat, and a regular $20 y 95 
URIS WI TIE Gk i esc vemcscnteiceaeuin MOREA OD. 2 GRC 11- 


Gunners’ Coats, famous Goodrich brand; pure, heavy, rubber surfaced, 
double backed, extra long, with cape; especially desirable $F7.95 
for farmers and railroad men, and a big bargain at____-_- 7 


YOU ARE TAKING NO CHANCES! If the raincoat you 
buy is not the best raincoat value you ever saw in your 


life, YOUR MONEY WILL BE PROMPTLY REFUNDED! 


When ordering write plainly, giving size or chest measure, and enclosing 
check or money order made payable to John G, Towns, Distributor. 
Depositories and References: Lowry National Bank and Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


John G. Towns, Distributor 


U.S. Army Surplus Supplies 


CAlso 4-lb. Olive Drab, All Wool Army Blankets, double bed 
size, only $5.95 each, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


38-40 Decatur Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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RAMS 


That Butt Water, not People. 
Our new model Ram made by Rife 
is simple, well built and reliable. 

Costs little to maintain. 

Most efficient way of pumping 
water. 

Agents Wanted 
VIRGINIA MACHINERY & 
WELL CO., 

Box 1122, Richmond, Va. 
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HUNDREDS 


of club members are earning pure- 
bred registered pigs under our 
Special Offer of 15 subscriptions 
and $10 in cash for a purebred 
registered pig. 

You can earn a purebred pig under 
this Special Offer in a few hours, 
as there are hundreds of subscrib- 
ers right in your community who 
will be glad to give you their sub- 
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MAGNETO REPAIRING 





The untrained man cannot fix a 
magneto when it goes wrong, and 
it takes a long time to have repairs 
made at the factory. 

We can give factory repair service 
and do the work quickly. 


Send faulty magnetos on to us for 
repairs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DILLON SUPPLY CO., 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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scriptions if you will just let them 
know you are working for a Pro- 

gressive Farmer pig. 

Progressive Farmer pigs are reg- 

istered in club worker’s name, in- 

oculated against cholera, and ex- 
ress charges prepaid. A few 
ours’ work will start you in a big 

paying business. 

WRITE TODAY for a complete list of sup- 


plies and be one of the first to earn a pig 
during October. Address nearest office, 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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tifulsweater,made 
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an eav 
weight sweater, excellent for chilly evenings or wien 
wear. Sizes to fit women or men, 82 to 46. Col- 
ors, navy blue, maroon, red or gray. Be sure and 
give size and color. Only one to a customer, 
This fs a tre- 
.00 Reduced to $2.9 mendous re- 
: oe. we ae sure thet you — pay Ee a 
er at your retail store at home. In a 
sweater of this quality so! 98. RALEIGH, ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, 
Order now, while they a ee * MEMPHIS, DALLAS. 
Just your name and address—no 
Send Now money. Also give size and color. — 
When sweater is delivered at your door, by the post- 
ry" pay him $2.98 for ne repo ‘e have paid 
e delivery c Coe 7 —_ z the erent te 4 When writing advertisers, say: “I am 


ind it all that 
ui writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 

























you will be ple: 
pe Dp yi GG 
WALTER FIELD CO.,vest. £3039, Chicago} | &essive Farmer, which guarantees the reli- 














ability of all advertising it carries.” 
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Saw. 


e Srapt-greck, Seer cycle 

regula’ Saw Ser vith engi sin i 
regulator A ftew s7ork w fil pay forvoer 

ever made—Quaranteed 10 Weare should last 20to 

“ Days Guaranteed a Use the 
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nS Money Sawing 


PHILLIPS § DRAG § Siw MFG. CO. 
illips Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





3. B. Watkins. Neuse, N.C., E.. waites that he sewed from 35 to 39 cordeot ‘wood on 

yin gy A Hh -F 
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La Sie Phillipe Dene Gast 7 


Make $1,000 Extra This Winter tixe with 
Phillips—fuel is esentamnend in ot oe demand. Get in the game now. 
A Mechanical Marvel. * sea word, fel mg =e ent pA 


tarts casity tn ny, weather 
from cut ot cut. 





a day last winter with his 


ly moved 


Speed "au automatic ally 
‘ou rest whi e Ehillips werke— 
atest Gependable piece of farm machinery 














A QUICK WARM UP 


FOR THE BOYS 





On a cold wintry day how good it feels to 
come into a nice warm house! The 


on Heater 


Is always on the job as long as the fire is 
burning, sending up volumes of warm air 
to circulate all over the house and warm 
up the kiddies as they come in—and per- 
haps prevent a cold. 

Don’t wait for frost but act today. Send 
for catalogue. 


[yon king @hne 


BALTIMORE 


Proprietors of Lyonore Metal Roofing 
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Wholesale Amuacat A socuon 
Growers of -~ 


SUCCESSFUL JUNE BUDS 


Elberta Belle of Georgia 
J. H. Hale Carman 
Red Bird Hiley 


May flower Arp Beauty 
‘rite for Wholesale Prices. 


Joe Shadow Nursery Co., 
| Winchester, Tennessee. | i 























SPARE TIME 
or 
CASH MONEY - 


Which Would You Prefer? 
| You already have the spare time, but 
you can swap it for ready cash, as 
The Progressive Farmer Agent for 
your community. Hundreds of sub- 
scriptions are expiring in every farm- 
ing community. Your spare time is 
worth several hundred dollars to us 
during the next few months. You 
have the spare time—we will pay you 
well for it. Let’s swap. 
WRITE TODAY 
for full particulars of our money- 
making offer to agents, and get start- 
in your community before someone 
else does. 
Address nearest office. 


Raleigh, 





} 
Atlanta, 
Memphis, 


Birmingham, 
Dallas. 














Farm 
Implements That 
Make Big Crops 








In order to do the best farming— 
the kind that pays—you must have 
the tools.-with which to do the right 
kind of work in the shortest possible 
time. 


We carry in stock cemplete lines 
of the best makes of the following 
farm necessities: 


Peanut Hullers 

Stalk Cutters 

Disc Harrows 

Stump Pullers 

Cotton Planters 

Fertilizer Distributers 

Spraying Machines, for 
Calcium Arsenate 

Cream Separators 

Washing Machines 

Wealsocarrya large stock 
of World’s Phonographs. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry the 


particular implement you want, 
write 
J. D. WEED & CO., 





General Agents 
Savannah, Georgia 














FLANNELS 
SHIRTS wD 





<DOAOPN ZOD AOMA=-O 


Two wonderful ee Proadcleth Fian- 

rect from factotr, N 
middlemen’s profits. id cost $6 or more’ ole-" 
where. Perfectly tailored. Cut extra full. Com- 
fortable fitting. Winter weight. Soft turn-down 
collar. Two extra strong, large ets. Double 
stitched throughout. . 
work or semi-dress. An amazing bargain. Send 
no money. Pay postman only $3.69 plus postage 
after arrival. Then try them on. If not pleased, 
return at our expense; your money returned at once. 
Order by number rs? 2A. — .-- or gray 

















or blue. Only t shirt: 
special offer. WAREWELL “COMPANY, ae 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


How ‘Tobacco F armers 
Are Faring 


More News From North Carolina and Virginia 
Organizations 


1.—Virginia and North Carolina 
Growers to Codperate 


UST before we went to press last 

week a report from the Danville 

meeting Saturday before last reached 
us—just too late to print. We give it 
herewith: 

The Virginia Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation met in Danville, Saturday, 
October 16, with a large representa- 
tion from the various counties inter- 
ested in tobacco as a staple crop. 

Most of the time was taken in hear- 
ing reports from the local associa- 
tions. It appears that there Jas been 
considerable activity in organizing 
local associations. Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty reported 40 associations with 1,120 
members. 

A committee of one member from 
each ofsthe 14 tobacco counties was 
appointed to meet with the North 
Carolina growers to perfect a perma- 
nent organization. 

The question of recommending the 
curtailment of the crop was left to 
the permanent Virginia-North Caro- 
lina Association to thresh out. Rep- 
resentatives of the Extension Divis- 
ion of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute were present and offered their 
assistance in any way possible, which 
was enthusiastically accepted by the 
organization. 


Without a dissenting vote the fol- 
lowing resolutions calling on Members 
of Congress to assist the farmers in 
their efforts to secure a fair price for 
their. tobacco was adopted: 


TO THE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, GOV. 
WESTMORELAND DAVIS, OF VIRGINIA, 
SENATORS GLASS AND SWANSON, 

Honored Gentlemen: 

We, the undersigned committee of the 
Farmers’ Codperative Tobacco Association of 
Virginia and North Carolina do hereby most 
earnestly request and petition your excellen- 
cies to do all possible in your respective offi- 

ial capacities to aid in every fair and legiti- 
mate way all tobacco growers of our country 
to secure a living price for the present crop 
of tobacco. This crop represents in the main 
not only the actual living, but all possibili- 
ties for education and civic improvement of 
these people; and at prices offered and pre- 
vailing, these people cannot meet their as- 
sumed obligations. In that this very great 
industry does afford and has in the past af- 
forded far more revenue than any or we be- 
lieve all other agricultural products, we feel 
that we are entitled to some measure of re- 
lief in our present dire extremity. 

We believe a more liberal policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board would be extremely 
beneficial, not only to the tobacco growers, 
but to all farmers, whg have put forth an 
almost superhuman effoft to produce a crop 
at the behest of the government itself. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHAS. F. SMITH, Chairman, 
T. Y. ALL 
H. QU ISENBERRY. 


J. H. Warren, Danville, Rt. 
dent of the Association presided over 
the meeting. W. R. Ogg, Danville, 
Rt. 2, was elected secretary of the 
Association. 


2., presi- 


Il.—Lenoir County Favors Strin- 
gent Regulations 


OW shall we put force behind our 

plans?” was the question asked at a 
recent meeting of Lenoir County, N. Cy 
tobacco growers. Here is the answer 
they gave: 


Resolved by the Lenoir County Tobacco 
Growers’ Association that the Lenoir County 
delegates are hereby instructed to offer and 
support at the next state meeting the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

(a) That all time merchants, bankers, fer- 
tilizer dealers and all other business men or 
companies are requested and urged to with- 
hold credit during the year 1921 of moneys 
or goods or chattels of any and all kinds 
from any and all farmers and tenants in 
North Carolina, who by any reason fail to 
comply with the rules and regulations and 
pledges of this association relative to the 
production and marketing of tobacco, 


(b) That all warehousemen are requestéd 
and urged to decline to receive for sale on 
the warehouse floors over which they have 
control any and all tobacco which may be 
taken to them by any man or woman who 
fails to comply with the rules and regulations 


. 


of the association. 


(c) That all members of the association sol. 
emnly pledge and promise on their most 
sacred honor that they, all and each of them, 
will not do amy business of any kind whatso- 
ever with any man or set of men who violate 
or disregard the requests set out in the 
above sections. 


(d) That a vigilance committee of three 
members from each township in each county 
be appointed by the president of each county 
association, subject to be removed and re- 
placed by said president, whenever in his 
opinion it is best to do so. The duty of said 
vigilance committee shall be to see that all 
pledges and rules are respected and observed 
—first, by trying kind and persuasive argu- 
ment; then by reporting to the county presi- 
dent who shall call a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, which shall hear a report 
from the aforesaid vigilance committee, and 
after a full and fair hearing of both sides 
shall determine what action shall be taken 
for enforcement of the rules, regulations, 
and purposes of the Association. 


Iif.—Mecklenburg County, Va., 
Has a Plan 


ROM Mecklenburg County, Va., Sec 

retary T. Y. Allen sends us this in- 
teresting report: 

Farmers of Mecklenburg County, 
Va., met in Boydton on the ninth of 
October and organized a branch of 
the Virginia and North Carolina To- 
bacco Growers’ Association, by elect- 
ing C. M. Gordon, Bakersville, presi- 
dent and T. Y. Allen, Skipwith, secre- 
tary, R. T. Gordon, Clarksville, Va. 
treasurer. 

The following: plan was presented: 
Every tobacco farmer to leave with 
the warehouse company 20 per cent 
of each load or lot of tobacco sold, 
for which he will take a receipt, after 
which he is to receive a stock certifi- 
cate in a company to be organized 
when 75 or 80 per cent of the tobacco 
growers join the Association. The 
company to put a buyer on every 
market to buy 20 per cent of the to- 
bacco offered for sale, steam prize and 
put in storage houses and hold until 
there is a demand for it at a fair 
profit. The company to be owned by 
farmers and controlled by an execu- 
tive committee elected by each county 
growing tobacco. 


After a very full and free discussion 
the above plan was unanimously 
adopted. 


There were a good many Negro 
farmers in the meeting and they 
seemed to take a very deep interest in 
it and when time came to sign a 
pledge to carry out the farmers’ part 
nearly everyone present signed. All 
of the speakers said they believe that 
80 per cent of the crop sold under the 
plan adopted would bring as much as 
the whole crop sold under the present 
plan of “We will take what you will 
give.” 

Tobacco has been selling on the 
market in this section for less than 
half of what it did one year ago ona 
general average. If there is no change 
in prices for the better, but few to- 
bacco farmers will have as a clear 
profit for their year’s work an aver- 
age of 40 cents per day. 


What Makes a Runt? 


HAT makes a runt? This is what 

the United States Department of 
Agriculture is trying to find out. It 
has sent out a list of questions to 
breeders over the country asking their 
experience with runts. If you have had 
a bunch of pigs grow off rapidly and 
make real hogs, while another pig 
of the same litter and on the same 
feed never seems to get started and 
remains stunted, maybe you caf 
throw some light on the subject. 


“Father, 


Establish a home canning firm, : 
Co. or little 


Mother & ”" Do not get the 
rn” 























Saturday, October 30, 1920] 
The North Carolina State Fair 
Shows Improvement 


Js MANY ways the North Carolina 
state fair this year showed marked 


improvements. The weather was ex- | 
ceptionally good aud record-break- | 


ing crowds were in attendance. More 
than general interest was also 
shown in educational exhibits by 
manufacturers and state and national 
gov ernment. 

The exhibits of livestock, especially 
beef cattle, dairy cattle and hogs were 
much better than usual. Another en- 
couraging feature was that a majority 
of the animals shown came from 
North Carolina farms, This state may 
confidently look forward to the time 
when it will be next to impossible for 
outside breeders to win premiums. 
Although there is a permanent interest 
in North Carolina and the South for 
automobile and tractors on the farm 
it is lamentable that so little interest 
was shown in horses and mules. 

For the past several years interest 
in this feature has been declining aud 
this fair was no exception. It was 
encouraging, however, to see the in- 
terest manifested in lighting plants, 
waterworks systems, and all farm- 
home conveniences. More than the 
usual number of manufacturers had 
exhibits of this type and many orders 
were booked for later delivery. Not 
only were these machines’ and 
devices shown but they were shown 
properly installed and in actual oper- 
tion. It was also encouraging to note 
the interest in the farm timber crop. 
The state department of agriculture 
had excellent exhibits on this sub- 
ject, and manufacturers of tractor 
and ‘sawmills were also interested 
enough to put on exhibits showing 
various types of sawmills and the 
value of the tractor as a belt machine 
in this capacity. There were the 
usual exhibits of engines, tractors and 
general farm machinery. If anything 
» these were better than in former days. 
Several new types of harrows, culti- 
vators, planters, drills and tractors 
were shown. More interest than ever 
was aroused by the exhibit of tractor 
cultivators. The county and general 
farm exhibits were the poorest in 
years. We mean by this that there 
were very few shown. The half dozen 
prepared were good enough in them- 
selves, 

The showing of both poultrymen 
and hortieulturists were fine and the 
exhibits of canning clubs, pig clubs, 
and poultry clubs were a credit to 
the state and the South as a whole. 
We expect to give a full report of the 
livestock features of the fair in next 
week’s Progressive Farmer, 

P. T. HINES. 


Why Doesn’t French Get Seme- 
thing to Do? 

WO or three weeks ago we asked 

Mr. A. L. French if he could report 
the Virginia State Fair for us. In re- 
ply he said: 
_ “Iam sorry indeed that our work 
is in such shape that, it will be im- 
possible for me to leave home any 
time in October. All the present year 
our work has been just all we could 
possibly handle. Now we are just fin- 
ishing cutting an unusually heavy 
crop of corn, and as my son is booked 
to take his herd of cattle to Danville 
Fair next week, I am anticipating 
the pleasure of fitting 35 acres of 
land for wheat by myself alone next 
week, besides the small matter of 
shucking corn at odd spells to feed 60 
head of hogs. Then the following 
week I will have 30 tons of lime to 
haul from the car and spread, and be- 
tween times, cut 15 or 20 acres of late 
hay while Gaylord is drilling the 
wheat. Then comes the husking of 
1400 to 1,500 bushels of corn which 
work will lead us gently up to the 
time for plowing the land for next 
Stason’s corn crop. So you will see 
now that Iam to have abundant ex- 
trcise for a man 51 years old without 
taking any side trips.” 








(25) 1857 
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Thousands Choose the Chandler 
For Its Known Superiority 


HE thousands who are buying Chandler cars every month 
! do not choose the Chandler just because of the fairness 
of its price. They choose it for its real worth. They choose it 
because they know what a good caritis.  - 

‘ More than eighty thousand owners have expressed their 
preference for the Chandler because of its marvelous motor, 
the one motor that for seven years has been constantly refined 
and developed to a state of approximate perfection. They have 
shown preference for the sturdiness and stability of its entire 
chassis, and for the comfort and beauty of its bodies. 


The Chandler today leads distinctly because of its known 
superiority. 
The Most Fairly Priced Fine Car 











Ifyou do not know the nearest Chendler 
dealer write we for catalog now. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring, $1895' Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, ‘$2995 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 Limousine, $3395 
{All Prices J. e. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 2 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































LOOK HERE! 


The Progressive Farmer has an opening for several good men in each 
Southern state to look after renewals and solicit new subscriptions. 





- i 4 To men who have a team or car and can devote their entire or part time 
Saiticthcaras A om IF to soliciting for The Progressive Farmer, we have an attractive proposi- 
tion to offer, which you cannot afford to overlook. 


sol spokes ary If you have a team or car and wish to earn extra money this winter, 
medbari erament” ang over 2 Sow erode; mo gresions write today, giving references, as well as when you cam start to work. 
experience necessary 

‘Write today for Mlustrated free catalog gy 
FREE sowing Sondre oct T+ F—% THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Agency Dept., Raleigh, N. C. 
1 am one of the men you are looking for. I would be pleased to have, 


your proposition by return mail. 


See ne as idewae ealibe (a tseaneaddadgecnlenean eens 





Postoffice cad Kdnseebada binds scum age > sadaeddanatetigkeatass hae 























Chariotte, W. 
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Dept. A, 











There’s only one 
the trees you plant 


There’s only one 


is worthy of confid 


unfair treatment. 





Chase Nursery Co., Desk 





MEMBERS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ‘NURSERYMEN 





the nurseryman from whom you buy 


Look for the Trademark 


It is an insurance against wilful errors and 
Be sure that the catalog 
from which you order carries the mark. Insist 
that the salesman who calls on you represents 
a firm holding membership in the American 
Association of Nurserymen. 


If you want a catalog or helpful suggestions about 
planting, write to thenurseryman nearest to you. 








Harrisons’ Nurseries, Desk B, Berlin, Maryland 
Interstate Nursery Co., Desk C, Macclenny,Fla. 
J.Van. Lindley Nursery Co., Box 106, Pomona,N.C. 
Southern Nursery Co., Desk D, Winchester, Tenn. 
Smith Bros. Co., Desk E, Concord, Ga. 
U.S. Nursery Co., Desk F, Roseacres, Miss. 
Waxahachie Nursery Co., Desk G, Waxahachie, Tex. 


way to be sure that 
are true to name— 


way to be sure that 


ence 


A, Chase, Alabama 


























THE NEW SPOTLESS CATALOG 


Contains Thousands of Bargains 
In Home, Farm and Shop Supplies. 






Write for yours 











Guaranteed Tires 


Spotless tires 
give more 
mileage for 









right at right for catalog. 


SAW FRAMES 





A saw frame will help 
you get ready for win- 


wrap ter. Our frames are the cost and low 

ped tread tilting type with long upkeep. Furn- 
Guaranteed pole , rages Di ive ished in many |} 

¢ compile e satisia 10n in rrades for ev- 

og = use with Spotless Power on roofing 

; Ge, waeisi Makers or other belt purpose 

wy and accessor- driven power. We han- one’ ° 

ies for Fords. dle complete mandrels, Write for 

Keep your car circular saws, etc. Send samples and 








Asphalt Roofing 


Asphalt is the 
best weather 
proofing 
materials for 
com position 
roofing. Low 














recent cut 
prices. 























and stains are satis- 
factory and fully guar- 
anteed. Quality is in 
every can. All kinds 
paint brushes. Send 
for color card and 
prices. 


THE SPOTLESS 


Branch 
Rocky Mt., Wilson, Goldsboro, Kinston, 





prices. 
. ° 
Ready Mixed Paints Wood and Coal Heaters 
Attractive heaters at 
a Spotless inside and attractive money sav- 
REE IOAS outside paints, roof ing prices. Suitable 
paints, oils, varnishes for any room. Wood 







Heaters Hot-Blast and 
Oak Heaters, Oil 
Stoves, etc. A good 
serviceable Furnace 
Easy to install. Our 
catalog sent upon re- 
quest. 


co. 


Stores at 
Raleigh, Spring Hope, Greenville, N.C. 


















iith and Canal Sts. 
RICBMOND, VA. 









WRITE US FOR CATALOG AND 


FACTORY PRICES ON 


New South Corn Mills 


f i 
Best mill made ig betes 


ic ene ae Se Lae 














ENGINE ONE OF THE 3 LEADING 
AMERICAN ENGINES 
im Saves 1-4 to 1-2 on vs 


because of perfected fuel 
control. High-tension igniti- 
on, 2 to 80 h. p. gasoline or 
kerosene, 
prices from South’s largest 
& oldest Machinery = 
Supply house. Time pay- &—# 
ments. Lifetimeiguaran- 
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What Good 


STUDY of the figures given in 
the accompanying tables will 
show what has been accom- 
plished by North Carolina farmers in 
the way of the use of better methods 
in crop production during the past 
40 years. 


It will be noted from Table 1 that 
there have been steadily increasing 
yields of corn, wheat, oats, cotton and 
tobacco for each ten-year period. 
These increases have been brought 
about largely by (1) the use of better 
methods of fertilization, by (2) the 
use of more productive strains of field 
crops, by (3) the use of better seeding 
and cultural methods, and by (4) the 
more general use of crop rotations, in 


TABLE I.—SHOWING YIELDS PER ACRE 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARM ER 


Farming Has 


Done for North Carolina 


Study the Increased Yields per Acre and Total 
Worth of This Excess Production 


By C. B. WILLIAMS 


mentary, secondary and higher educa. 
tion, all together ($8,839,282), 


This is indeed a very good showing 
for North Carolina farmers and js 
one that we should be proud of. It 
should not be overlooked, however, 
that our yields are still low, and there 
is much to be done by us in securing 
increased yields from the use of bet- 
ter methods of crop production in the 
future. The general use, by a ma- 
jority of the farmers of this state, of 
better methods of fertilization, of 
seed selection, of better seeding and 
cultural methods, and ‘of rotation of 
crops, would, under normal conditions 
no doubt increase the yields of our 
crops at least 50 per cent over what 


OF MAIN CROPS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


BY TEN YEAR AVERAGES SINCE 1880 


























n n n io} - 
Pr $2 3 ey oe 
Period $3 ce 23 3 3 23 
02 25 loF-) Hoe ea 
EM eaccvevessenneccsen 12.2 6.0 9.5 166 470 
DEP MEO coeccccavecescceses 13.0 7.0 12.0 191 568 
ns vatascacuarseuns 14.8 8.2 14.8 209 622 
eer 19.4 10.2 17.6 254 632 
Increased yield per 
acre, 1910-1919 over 
1880-1889. ....ccecccceccesses —y 
7.2 4.2 8.1 88 162 








which legumes are grown and used 
in part at least after growth for soil 
improvement purposes. 

It will be observed from Table 1 
that the average increased yields for 
the ten-year period, 1910-1919, over 
the ten-year period, 1880-1889, was 7.2 
bushels of corn, 4.2 bushels of wheat, 
8.1 bushels of oats, 88 pounds of lint 
cotton, and 162 pounds of tobacco per 
acre. 


From Table 2, it will be seen that 
these increases for North Carolina 
for the ten-year period, 1910-1919, 
over the ten-year period, 1880-1889, 
had in 1918 a farm value of $38,614,320 
for corn, $8,297,940 for wheat, $2,624,400 
for oats, $46,928,024 for cotton (lint 
and seed), and $26,611,416 for tobacco; 


1919 BASED ON THE INCREASED YIELD 


they are at present during the next 
ten years in North Carolina. 


Can Have Orchards in Western 
North Carolina 
PPLES are the king of fruits wher- 
ever they may be successfully 
grown, and they are found in nearly 
every country that has temperate cli- 
mate, though no spot on the face of 
the earth is better adapted to their 
culture than western North Carolina. 
This is also true of peaches, pears, 
grapes and berries. 

Year-old trees should be used in 
planting the orchard, as the crown 
of the tree can be more easily trained 
as it should be, from that age, than by 


TABLE II.—SHOWING VALUE OF INCREASE IN CORN, WHEAT, OATS, COTTON 
(LINT AND SEED) AND TOBACCO CROPS IN NORTH CAROLINA FOR 1918 AND 


PER ACRE SINCE 4880-1889 



































$7,231,854 for wheat, $2,764,692 for oats, 
$56,041,920 for cotton (lint and seed), 
and $48,104,928 for tobacco. 


From these figures it is seen that 
the increased yields of these five 
major crops in North Carolina, by the 
use of better methods, brought to 
the farmers of the state, when the 
crops were sold from the farm, $123,- 
076,100 in 1918 and $152,771,294 in 1919, 


As will be seen, the value of these 
average increased yields of the five 
major crops for the last decade over 
the ten-year period, 1880-1889, were, in 
1919, worth slightly more than one- 
third the total value ($540,000,000) of 
the 11 leading crops of the state; 
slightly more valuable than all the 
livestock, including work stock ($145,- 
000,000); and a little more than 
17 times the amount of money 
spent by the states, cities, towns and 





tee. Write today for illustrated catalog and prices, 
Smith-Courtney Co., - - Riehmond, Va. 


counties of North Carolina for ele- 


Increased Farm Total value 
Acres Yield Increasein |]Value 
planted [per acre bushels Dec. 1 1918 | 1919 
COTM sccccccces 06 1918} 3,030,000 7.2 bu. 21,816,000 $1.77 $38,614,320 , $38,628,000 
1919} 2,900,000 7.2 bu. 20,880,000 1.85 
WOE ccccsccces 1918} 850,000 4.2 bu. 3,607,800 2.30 8,297,940 7,231,854 
1919} 739,000 4.2 bu. 3,103,800 2.33 
GRAS cccccccscees 1918] 300,000 8.1 bu. 2,430,000 1.08 2,624,400 2,764,692 
1919} 322,000 8.1 bu. 2,608,200 1.06 
Lint cotton...... 1918} 1,615,000 88 tbs. 142,120,000 (1)} 264 37,519,680 47,238,400 
1919} 1,525,000 88 tbs. 134,200,000 (1)} .352 
Cotton seed..... 1918} 1,615,000 176 tbs. 284,240,000 (1)} = .331 (2) 9,408,344 8,803,520 
1919} 1,525,000 176 tbs. 268,400,000 (1) .328 (2) 
Qo. eee 1918] 468,000 162 tbs. 75,816,000 (1)}  .351 26,611,416 48,104,928 
1919} 554,000 162 tbs 89,748,000 (1)f .536 
(1) Pounds. (2) Average price for year. 
and in 1919 $38,628,000 for corn, waiting until the young tree has made 


its second yearly growth before it 
is secured from the nursery. The 
ground for the young orchard should 
be plowed deep and then subsoiled it 
possible in the fall before the trees 
are set. Great care should be taken 
to see that the hole in which the 
young tree is to be set is large 
enough to receive the roots without 
cramping or bending any of them. 
Experience has shown that pruning 
properly done, proves to be of great 
benefit. By wise pruning a_tall slen- 
der young tree may be converted into 
a short, stocky tree with a large low 
crown, affording an abundance of 
fruit-bearing surface near enough to 
the ground to make gathering of the 
fruit very easy. Also old diseased 
trees may be made to send forth vig- 
orous young branches capable of pro- 
ducing good crops of fruit, by care 
fully pruning all the diseased branches 
away. ALMA TEAGUE. 
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Big Tremaine 


(Continued from page 8, column 4) 
The Irishman saluted, and Mammy 
sailed out of the door like a dusky 
queen. 


CHAPTER IIl 

EAVITT waited in his office till past 

noon for John Tremaine’s promised 
visit, and then, unable longer to con- 
trol his interest and curiosity, went 
up to the homestead. His visits to 
Mrs. Tremaine were usually the most 
peaceful of errands, and never had he 
been so stirred or excited as now. He 
left his straw hat and stick in the hall 
and found Mrs, Tremaine embroid- 
ering, seated in the window through 
which she could see what had once 
been a beautiful avenue, but was now 
nothing but a grassy lane over whose 
greenness fell the shadow of fine old 
trees. 

Mrs. Tremaine called Mammy to 
fetch the guest a mint julep, and 
Leavitt, bright with excitement, seated 
himself in his accustomed place. 

“My dear Molly,” he began, in his 
soft Southern voice, “dear lady, I cer- 
tainly did think that the skies had 
fallen last night when John. walked 
into my office.” 

He was watching her face, a$ he 
watched it always when with her, for 
every sign of interest or emotion, and 
more often he saw anxiety than joy. 
Mrs. Tremaine had no intention of 
displaying to Leavitt 'the State of dis- 
array in which she found her feelings. 
She returned quietly: 

“Mammy knew John directly, so she 
said: but of course she’d say that. 
These Negro women think they would 
know the child they nursed under a 
mask.” ‘ 

“I knew him almost instantly,” said 
Leavitt eagerly. I would have known 
him anyhere. He is a true Tremaine.” 


Mrs. Tremaine returned with spirit: 
“T think he looks more like me.” 


And indeed she resembled her son 
as she spoke, raising her fine eyes to 
Leavitt. He understood her, and 
thought it noble in her so quickly to 
claim resemblance with this disgraced 
son in order to shield the Tremaines. 


Mammy fetched the mint julep. 


“G’d evenin’, sah, Mistah Lebbit. 
Yo’ seen mah boy? Yo’ seen mah 
great big Marse John? Ain’t he de 
royalest gemmen yo’ suttinly ebbeh 
did see, Mistah Lebbit?” 

“Mammy,” said Mrs. Tremaine, 
“don’t stand there and chatter.” 


“Ya-as, ma’am, Mis’ Molly,” and 
somewhat discomfited, Chloe made 
her exit, rustling in her stiff starched 
frock. 

“T waited for John until just now,” 
continued the lawer. “He said he 
would come back. He seemed very 
much interested in Riverside.” 


Mrs. Tremaine continued to em- 
broider, her eyes upon her work. 
Leavitt felt disappointed when he 
saw that she did not intend to discuss 
her son and it wounded him to think 
that she was not prepared to give him 
her confidence. In spite of himself, 
he exclaimed rather sharply: 


“What the devil has he been doing 
these 15 years?” 

John heard this question as he en- 
tered the room. 


or . . 
Good mornin, Leavitt,” he nodded. 


1 can answer that question better 
than the next man, can’t I?” 


He stood by the mantel, before the 
rad fireplace, the stag’s head above 
lim, 

“Really, you know,” he said rather 
unpleasantly, “all men’s lives are ad- 
ventures, JI dare say the history of 
the commonest citizen in Redlands 
would be interesting were it written 
truthfully. Now David's life no doubt 
Was more exciting than mine.” 

The lawyer finished his mint julep 
at one draught, wiped his lips, ad- 
Justed his glasses nervously, and 





glanced at Mrs. Tremaine, in whose 
cheeks the color began to mount. 

John felt in his pocket for a ciga- 
rette, recalled that his mother did not 
like him to smoke in the living-room, 
and holding his cigarette in his fin- 
gers, bent his eyes upon the two. 

“Adventures,” he said, and his voice 
was curt, “are only interesting when 
they are told to a sympathetic audi- 
ence. We will postpone mine for an- 
other time, if you don’t mind.” 

Leavitt caught his breath. He rose, 
but Mrs, Tremaine had folded up her 
work with trembling hands and shut 
her worktable. 

“Will you excuse me, Sam?” she 
said informally. “I have many prepa- 
rations to make before I go North.” 

Between John and Leavitt she 
passed out, stately and unbending. 
Her son’s eyes softened as they fol- 
lowed her. 

“By Gad, sir,” Leavitt had begun 
angrily, but Tremaine put his hand 
on the older man’s arm. 

“I’m postponing my adventures, but 
not my business dealings. I'll go along 
with you to your office. Wait till I 


fetch my hat and stick and tell Mam- 
my that I shall not be back for din- 
ner.” 


John stood in the window of the 
lawyer's office, leaning against the 
casing. Down in the yard below the 
village boys were playing baseball. It 
appeared to amuse the stranger to 
watch them, and the most kindly ex- 
pression that his face had worn 
crossed it as he listened to their cries 
“first base” and “low ball.” He ap- 
peared to forget that Leavitt, at his 
table, was waiting for him to open 
the conversation. 

After a second, Tremaine turned 
brusquely, 

“First of all, if not taking too much 
of your time—which, let me say, I 
shall be glad to pay for—I should like 
to ask a few questions.” 

Sir!” exclaimed Leavitt violently. 

John went on coolly: 

You were counsel for Malvern, for 
my people as well, when I left Vir- 
ginia.” 

“I have been in your family’s confi- 
dence for 30 years,” said the lawyer. 
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He had taken his revolving chair and 
leaned against the table. He was dis- 
tinctly unfriendly to this curt indi- 
vidual, and his voice lost something of 
the native gentleness as he leaned for- 
ward in his chair, fixing Tremaine 
through his highly polished glasses. 

“You have spoken frankly of your 
disgrace,” he said; otherwise you may 
imagine I should not have been the 
first to refer to the past. Here in this 
very office we discussed together what 
had befallen your family, Your mother 
sat where I am sitting. David stood 
where you stand.” 

John moved suddenly from the 
place where he stood and came over 
toward the lawyer. 

“David found means to make good 
what you had taken from the bank, 
and it was then that Malyern showed 
his friendship. It was an understood 
thing that never as long as he lived 
would the subject be . mentioned 
again.” 

(To be continued) 
Shopper: I want to get a fashionable skirt. 


Saleslady: Yes, madam. Will you have it 
too tight or too short?—Life. 
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The Value 


of a Lighting Plant 


“tis Lies In What It Does— 


There are twelve features by which you 


should select your lighting plant. 
service you can expect when your lig 


They measure the 
ting plant is installed. GLOBE 


plants are being widely sold because they contain these twelve features. 
Other plants have some of them—the.GLOBE has all of them.’ 


from the pulley. 


same time. 


HU 






the generator only. 


More—Few As 


Much 





Write at once for illustrated Cata- 


log and full particulars, 


Cole-Wyly Farm Power 


a Equipment Co. 
= CHARLOTTE, - N.C. 


Distributors for 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





1—It starts by pressing a button. 

2—The charging rate to the battery can be varied. 

3—It stops automatically when the battery is fully charged. 
4—Either gasoline or kerosene can be used for fuel. 
5—The entire power of the engine may be used through a belt 


6—The engine may be used to generate current only. 
%—The battery may be charged and belt power used at the 


8—Lights may be burned from the battery only. 

9—Lights may be burned from the generator only, 
10—Small motor may be driven from the battery current omy. 
11—Larger motors and electrical devices may be driven from 


12—The maximum electrical capacity of the plant for either 
lights, motor or electrical devices, is the combined 
capacity of both the generator and storage battery. 


2 No Plant Can Do 


Immediate deliveries assured. 


Globe Electric Co. 
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South Carolina Farm News 


HE South Carolina Crop Pest Com- 

mission has raised the boll weevil 
quarantine in South Carolina so that 
there are now no restrictions in the 
shipment of materials from one point 
to another in the state so far as the 
boll weevil is concerned. In announc 
ing the raising of the quarantine 
Prof. A. F. Conradi, entomologist for 
the Commission, says that less than 3 
per tent of the area of this state is 
now free and that this will probably 
be covered this fall. 


* * * 


The “Sweet Potato Special’ sent 
out by the Extension Service has 
completed its tour of the sweet potato 
territory of South Carolina, having 
made stops and held sweet potato 
“schools” at 21 points in the state. A 
large average attendance and unusual 
interest were reported. A great many 
new potato curing houses are being 
erected for the present crop. 

* * * 


F. L. Harkey; agent in marketing 
for the Extension Service of Clemson 
College and the United States Bureau 
of Markets, made arrangements dur- 
ing a recent visit to Washington for 
weekly market reports for South Car- 
olina farmers on peanuts, and semi- 
weekly market reports on sweet po- 


tatoes during the présent season for 
these two crops, both of which have 
assumed much importance, especially 
in boll weevil infested territory. 

* * * 

Clemson College enrolled again this 
year a very large number of agri- 
cultural students in the several 
courses of the agricultural curricu- 
lum. There are altogther so far en- 
rolled 291 students in agriculture out 
of a total of 750 in the six regular 
four-year college courses. The en- 
rollment in the senior class shows 55 
out of 123 taking agriculture, or 44.7 
per cent, 

* * * 

A new kind of pig club has been 
organized in Orangeburg County 
through the agency of County Agent 
W. T. Kyzer, and Extension Service 
Animal Husbandman C. Morgan 
with the codperation of local banks. 
The members of these clubs will be 
adult farmers and not club boys. 
Through the banks certain public- 
spirited breeders will let the membets 
have pigs without cost, from which 
to raise future litters, these litters to 
be the property of the club members, 
who agree either to return to the 
breeders one of the litters or to buy 


from the breeders the original pig. 
* * * 
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cotton without them. 





Earn More—Pick More Cotton 


BY USING 


Ross Cotton 


Inventea by a cotton picker and 
used successfully by thousands. 
They do not slip, bind, or chafe. 
They 
pricking the fingers. ; 


A PICKER SAYS: 


**I used the Ross Cotton Pickers througheut the 1919 season 
and they were satisfactory in every way. 
With these pickers I not only pick 
one-fourth more cotton per day, but save my hands.”” 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send $1.00 to the address 
below and a set of eight (one for each finger) will be sent 
by return mail, post paid. Address 


Perryman Sales Company 


505 Siaughter Building, 


Pickers 
$1.00 Per Set 


Guaranteed For One 
Full Season 


Save the Fingers 
Speed the Picking 


pick the cotton without 


I would not pick 


» Texas 


e ~ 











Better Than Money In the Bank! 


You have money in the bank. How much interest is paid you? How 
much of this interest goes for taxes? What is your net profit? 


Now we do not have any wildcat schemes with promises of 20 to 50 
per cent on the investment, but we can offer you investments that are 


perfectly safe and which will pay you more than ordinary bank interest. 


Some good stocks and all Liberty Bonds are tax free. 


bank is not. 


Write us for some investment suggestions, 


Money in the 


As an advertiser in The 


Progressive Farmer our reliability is guaranteed. 


DURFEE & MARR, 


Tucker Bldg., RALEIGH, N. C. 








agent work recently accomplished in 
South Carolina is that by County 
Agent S. C. Stribling of Cherokee 
County, in promoting codperative 
cominunity cotton warehouses. Twelve 
of these community warehouses have 
been organized, and most of them al- 
ready built for use this season. Cher- 
okee County leads the state in this 
phase of the solution of the cotton 
problem. A. B. BRYAN. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Mr. French Urges Farmers to Vote 
for Income Tax Amendment 


THE proposed income tax amend- 

ment to be voted on mext Tuesday 
is in mo sense a party measure. The 
Republican candidate for Governor in 
every speech declares for the income 
tax, and the Democratic candidate is 
also boosting the amendment. Chair- 
man Thomas D. Warren of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee and Chair- 
man Frank A. Linney of the Re- 
publican State Committee both 
favor it. Mr. A. L. French who is 
the Republican nominee for Com- 
missioner of Agriculture in North 
Carolina, sends us a special message 
urging farmers to vote for the amend- 
ment. He says: 


“I favor the collection of taxes 
from individuals proportionate to the 
protection and other aid given them 
by the state. The majority of the in- 
comes of citizens of North Carolina 
(in amount above that necessary to 
provide an ordinary living for the 
average family) are made possible, (1) 
by protection afforded by state or 
national government; (2) through 
profit on labor of hand or brain of 
other citizens of the state; (3), 
through patronage given by fellow 
citizens of the state; and (4) through 
remunerative labor of individuals 
made possible by reason of special ad- 
vantages afforded the different busi- 
nesses of the state by the state or 
national government. 

I believe that right and just is 
the principle of collecting the bulk of 
the taxes necessary to the operation 
of state or local government from 
those best able to pay said taxes by 
reason of better natural equipment or 
gréater advantages as mentioned 
above. Therefore I favor and always 
have favored the principle of the in- 
come tax. If those secretly opposing 
this method of levying taxes would 
come out in the open and state the 
reasons for their opposition, I believe 
the majority of the pthers would 
see at once why they should vote for 
the tax amendment at the coming 
election, November 2. 


A. L. FRENCH. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


EPRESSION in the cotton market 

continued this week until middling 
in Savannah was quoted slightly be- 
low 20 cents, with interior points in 
Texas reporting as low as 15 cents. So 
far as the rest of the Belt can see, 
Texas holders have been doing noth- 
ing but selling for whatever could be 
obtained, and with no resistance what- 
ever against the declining tendency. 
Nearly all the early ginnings were in 
Texas, and to date it is estimated that 
the total for the state is rather ovef 
2,000,000 bales, with the production put. 
at about 4,000,000 bales. From the big 
sales reported daily at Dallas, Hous- 
ton and other points, it would look as 
though the heavy ginnings have been 
pretty well marketed—but at what 
cost]! 

One of the things which farmers 
are being advised to do now is to 
leave every lock of the poor grade 
cotton unpicked. It hardly pays for 
the picking, and it adds to the total 
crop just so much, thereby helping to 
put down the price for the good cot- 
ton. If the farmer is obliged to have 
some money, Iet him get some fittle 
advance on his cotton without offer- 
ing it for sale. When the impatient 
element gets through giving their cot- 
ton away, then others will be able to 
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get something more like the value for 


theirs. Even yet the demand is luke- 
warm, nobody wanting to buy on a 
falling market. The retailers are buy- 
ing little new goods, for the reason 
that they are stocked up with high 
cost goods which the public takes 
very gingerly, because of the knowl- 
edge that manufacturing prices al- 
ready call for very much lower prices 
to the consumer. Cotton has gone 
off too much under the unwise pres- 
sure from producers, and may be 
relied on to improve substantially 
later on. 

The main trouble about the credit 
situation appears to lie with the old 
cotton carried over from last season 
in the face of urgent advice to sell 
before the new crop started to move, 
Holders naturally feel the pinch of 
carrying this high-cost cotton over 
the drastic depression in the market, 
Banks, of course, must have the nec. 
essary margin of protection. As pre- 
dicted last spring, this carry-over cot- 
ton greatly aggravates the present 
conditions. W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 


The Value of Cow-testing Asso- 
ciations 
N ONE Virginia association in 1917 
there were 511 cows on test. Herd 
A, the highest producing herd, con- 
sisting of 16 cows, had an average 
butter fat production of 306 pounds. 
Herd Z, thea lowest producing herd, 
consisting of 91 cows, had an average 
butter fat production of 155 pounds. 
For herd A, the average income over 
cost of feed was $75, and for herd Z, 
the average income over cost of feed 
was 64 cents. The average cow in 
herd A produced more income over 
cost of feed than all the 91 cows in 
herd Z. It would require 117 cows 
like those in herd Z to produce as 
much income over cost of feed as 
was produced by the average cow in 
herd A. This is not fiction, these are 
actual records from real herds in a 
well organized cow-testing associa- 
tion. 


Palmetto Guernseys Win at Ohio 
Fair 


“THE Breeders’ Gazette reports of 

the Ohio State Fair show that R. 
M. Cooper, of Wisacky, S. C., and J. 
M. McIntosh, of Dovesville, S. C., be- 
tween them, pretty nearly cleaned up 
the ribbons on Guernseys. The South 
Carolina Extension Service has cer- 
tainly put South Carolina on the 
dairy map.” 

The above is from a letter recently 
received by Director W. W. Long 
from J. C. Williams, calling attention 
to the remarkable success of two 
South Carolina exhibitors of Guern- 
seys at the Ohio Fair. In speaking of 
the matter, Director Long states that 
of course 'the Extension Service does 
not deserve all of the credit for this 
fine work, though it has always been 
glad to do everything possible to help 
develop the dairy industry and the 
individual breeders. 

It is interesting ‘to note from the 
published reports that 29 of the 49 
prizes for Guernseys at the Ohio State 
Fair were won by Cooper and MclIn- 
tosh. First places were won by 
Cooper in the following classes: 
Senior yearling bull, junior yearling 
bull, junior bull calves, aged cows, 
heifer calves, get of sire, and produce 
of cow. In the aged class Coopers 
Rockingham’s Tulip won senior and 
grand championship. 

McIntosh won first honors om senior 
bull calves, two-year-old heifers, 
gtade herd, and young herd. Besides 
these first places, each won several 
second and third places. 

This is certainly a fine showing for 
these South Carolina exhibitors and 
South Carolina Guernseys, and is just 
another illustration of how the South 
is forging to the front in various lines 
of livestock growing. ‘ 

A. B. BRYAN. 














Saturday, October 30, 1920} 


Florida Stock Men Meet at Gaines- 
ville 


HE fifth annual Livestock Round- 
4 up of Florida was held at Gaines- 
ville. October 7 afid’& Among sub- 
jects and speakers were the follow- 
mg: 

Peanuts, Pasture and Pork, by S. 
W. Hiatt. 


Fertilizing Peanuts, by Dr. J. E. 
Turlington. 
Coéperative Marketing, of Live- 


stock, by C. A. Cobb. 

Protecting Corn From Weevils, 
J. R. Watson. 

Poultry, by Dr. N. W. Sanborn. 

One of the two subjects to which 
most attention was directed was For- 
age Crops, which was discussed by J. 
B. Thompson, of Gainesville, Florida, 
and W. C. Lassetter, of Atlanta, Ga. 

Visitors had the opportunity of in- 
specting the very interesting collec- 
tion of native, semi-tropical and tropi- 
cal grasses and other forage plants 
constituting a part of the work of the 
Florida Experiment Station. 

W. M. Traer gave an interesting 
sketch of the growth of the purebred 
livestock industry of Florida. He had 
good reason for pride in the achieves 
ments of the hog raisers, including 
the recent capture of a grand cham- 
pionship at Chicago by the Poland- 
China sow, Herlong’s Model Third, 
and the recent sale from the same 
herd of Herlong’s Big Model two- 
year-old Poland-China boar at $15,000. 

Mr. Traer indicated that the only 
reason why progress in cattle breeding 
had not been as rapid as in swine 
breeding was due to the presence of 
the tick in so large a part of the state. 
The fixed determination of the stock- 
men of the state is to push rapidly the 
extermination of this enemy. 

H. M. Bennett, of California, ex- 
plained the proposed establishment, 
before the end of the present year, 
at Jacksonville, Fla., of a cattle loan 
association prepared to make loans 
on large herds of cattle throughout 
the Southeast. 

Another group of subjects in which 
intense interest was displayed were 
those conneeied with the production 
of pork. Prof. John M. Scott pre- 
sented the results of his recent experi- 
ments at the Florida Station in feed- 
ing various softening and hardening 
rations, The point in his experiments 
which especially impressed his hear- 
ers was the opening of possibilities of 
more accurate study of the causes of 
soit pork by the taking of samples of 
fat irom living animals—a method 
which Professor Scott has recently 
worked out. ; 

J. F. Duggar gave a summary of the 
main experiments in producing pork 
at the Alabama Experiment Station 
during the entire period of his connec- 
tion with it—that is, for the past 25 
years, the series including experi- 
ments by himself, Prof. D. T. Gray and 
Prof. G. S. Templeton. 

J. F. DUGGAR 


The Fighting Spirit of the Tobacco 
Folks 


T#2 fighting spirit of the tobacco 

vrowers is indicated by the following 
nole just received by us: 

“My final appeal to tobacco grow- 
ers is to affiliate with the society, 
loyally support and aid it financially 
and in every way possible. Stand by 
the officers and leaders. Be not a de- 
serter. Listen not to enemy spies. 
Heed only the loyal and true. Be 
not discouraged. Exercise patience, 
for it takes time to dent the line of 
Steel opposing you—formidable in- 
deed but we must retreat not in the 
face of opposition. Our cause is just. 
Victory is ours if we only persevere. 
In this as in all other things we must 
sow if we expect to reap. Leave not 
the task for another to complete—be 
not a “scab”. Keep in mind always 
that great truth ‘The cause of one is 
the cause of all’. Think not of the 


personal gain alone but the general 
good, Again I appeal to you, listen 
not to him who might betray. Stand 
by your colors, follow the brave men 
who dare to lead for you, for no great 
battle was ever won in any other 
way.” 


Not the Way te Held Cotton 


OME of our cotton buyers and 

others interested in the handling of 
cotton, are inducing the farmers to 
put their cotton “on call”, which im- 
mediately takes it out of the hands of 
the grower and puts it in reach of 
the speculator, exporter, manufacturer, 
etc., The farmer is given a liberal 
advance in cash and the privilege of 
calling for settlement at any time in 
the next six months, which gives him 
the chance to participate in any ad- 
vance that may be made in the price 
of cotton. But it takes the cotton 
out of his hands entirely and places it 
beyond his control and hence re- 
moves him, as a factor in the making 
of the cotton market, and places the 
cotton bears just where they want to 
be, gives them all the cotton they 
need and puts them in position to 
dictate to the grower. 

It appears to me, if this is to con- 
tinue, the holding movement will be 
of no value at all, as under this sys- 
tem the farmer is eliminated from 
the market, except as an interested 
onlooker, as the cotton is out of his 
control. 

c. Tt. Suita. 


Concord, Ga. 


Editor’s Comment.—You are right, 
Mr. Smith. This is not the way to hold 
cotton, as it ts already put in commercial 
channels and the farmer merely given 


the privilege of gambling with-the specu- , 


lator on the chances of its going up or 
down in the next six months. As we 
have so often repeated, we need a cotton 
organizaton to control by contracts at 
least 75 per cent of the cotton of the 
South and to market it direct to the mills 
as they need it. 


News Notes of Virginia Farm 


Progress 
1. 
T IS impossible to estimate the value 
of club work to Shenartdoah 
County from the standpoint of live- 
stock improvement. While looking 
over my records this morning I found 
that since May 1, 1919, 197 head of 
registered animals for breeding pur- 
poses have been brought into this 
county and practically all of them 
were brought in as a direct result of 
the work of club members. This does 
not include the purebred pigs that 
have been farrowed by the pig club 
sows.— B. A. Wariner, Shenandoah 
County, Virginia. 
II. 
Wille looking at one of my baby 
beef calves the other day the 
father of the. boy who is feeding this 
calf remarked, “I wish I had my en- 
tire farm stocked with cattle like that. 
This calf will be only 18 months old 
in October when she is ready for 
market and will approach 1,000 pounds 
in weight, while my cattle treated as 
most farmers handle them in this 
section, and being of equal age or 
older, will weigh around 600 pounds.” — 
Lee W. Cole, Jr., Smith County, Va. 
- fl, 
LE visiting farmers in this 
section and talking purebred sires, 
I ran across onegfarmer who had 
really tried the purebred hog out. He 
said, “You fellows are right, I will give 
up. I did not believe it until I tried it 
out. I bought a purebred Duroc- 
Jersey pig and placed it with four of 
my scrubs. All were of the same age 
and all were given the same pasture, 
feed and attention. I slaughtered my 
purebred pig at eight months of age. 
I slaughtered my scrubs at 12 months. 
My purebred pig weighed 100 pounds 
more than the largest of the scrubs.— 
L. V. Amburgey, Page Co., Va. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(S Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


een eee 


LIVESTOCK _ 


BERKSHIRES 


Puwebred Berkshire Pigs—$i2, at 3 months: well 
bred, we: well fed. Haollywood-Farm, Pores Knob, N. C. 


Registered Rerksh ires—M ontiy Peochal breeding : 
sizes at Sansaie prices. FE. G. Currin, Jr., Mersiith- 
ville, Va. 

Berkshires Spring and Summer Pigs—Good boar, 
ready for service. Best encoding. Priced to eel. 
Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. 


Registered —_ Boar—28 months eld, shout 400 
Tbs.; sel revrent ir tisfection 
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Poland-Chinas and Essex—Five small boned Poland 
Digs aud shoats; two 6-months Eesea weaees, 9 South 
down rams. L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, 6 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


Airedales—Collies, German and Old English Shep- 
herds—Pups and grown dogs. SBegistered boars. Ho!l- 
stéin Bulls. Poultry. Rabbits. 6c for instructive 
Mist. W. BR. Watson, Box 1810, 10, Oakland, . lowa. 


__ PET STOCK 


DOGS 
a eee for description and prices. Box 97 











to Bu uy—A_ ir of Vv 
Mets ©. 


Want 
Tallant, Columbus, WN. 





For Sale—3-year-oid Hound—For danceipeien and 
Hutherfordton, } 


price, write Walter Nash, 
For Ssle—Purebred Poluter—8 pears ol ext fi 
dog. Write to GL. ‘ pot “g ae 
Hounds for Sale—Write => deseriotion and Prices at 
ener. Lynch Colvard, Jefferson, . Ashe 
Beautiful Cpe he ni Male — Tnetigent tive 
months old, $5, ee Se 3. c 
Wanted—A oo i oT) 
Well broken, good retriever ie “Pal 
description in first letter. Lock 1 Bex «12S, Durbar, 




















Registered Sows cheap 
shoats, $15; ne bend Doare, 
jebn L. Skinner, Yate, N. 








“. Se 
guaranteed. Write + L. Umetead, Bahama, N. C. 
Berkshire 
ome and pigs; abselutely purebred but not 
registry; very finest of the Berkshire blood. Ben 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
If You Wish to Buy the Best Dprees—See WwW. 8. 
Eaton's ae at T c. 
Duroc Sow—Age 18 
A ayrault 
Son Pigs—Defender strain, “wisndld individuals, 
pedigree furnished, $8.50. Peal ewer ‘onever, N. 
For Sale—4 Duroc Sow oa issors’’ tronting: 
subject to registration, 9 weeks old Oo ih . oe. weight 
20 cente per pound. (€. A. Smith, State 
Koad, N. C, 
first of December; $20. Sire, grandson ot Orion Cherry 
dam, granddaughter Holmes’ Defender, son 


For Sale—i00 head of purebred sows, 
eligible 
Farms, Manassas, Va. 
‘arboro Fair, Nu. 
yveult, Kannapolis, N. —. oS pened ™ 
S00 He. $150. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—l12 weeks old; delivered 
King 
of Sia Defender. J. Ea Crawford, “Gastonia, N. ¢, 
Route 3. 





Duroc Hogs—Boars, “Sows, Gilts and Pigs—Ready 
for delivery. These Durocs cannot be purpesced, for 
breeding or quality. Herd boar, Skyland Dixie King, 
by Orion Piste King (litter mate to Scissors), and out 
of a Joe Orion Sow. Dams are by 7 famous Faocy 


For Rale—Purebred New Zealand Rabbite—Wonder- 
ful bargain. Write Tames I M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. ©. 


BRAHMAS 
Cokerele— BE each. Marcus McKnight, 


Purebred Cornish Gemes—Pullets and cockerels, $2 
each. Nolan Hels, Honoravilie, Ais. 
LEGHORNS od 
White Leghorns — Cocke, cockerela, hens, pulleis. 
Curtis a Guotersville, Ala. oe 
Bale Single Comb Brown —_ 
Pu § "arity stock. W. O. ae , Ga. 
kof strain, March sod Apeil ‘hatched $150 cach. 
ain, rh @ eu 
Roy Wyckoff, Ridgeway, N. C. 











Pa gh 


China Grove, N. 






































Orion King. Saylegd Farm, eckson, Pre- - 
prietor, Lynchburg, V. MINORCAS 
il} Black Minorcas—Limited number ef choice young 
ceckerels, from prize-winning stock. Geo: E. Cok, 
ane al Wighware. $3 S, -_— LB is =>. boar, son Hox 1, Asheville, N. C, ied 
of General ware, registered, cholera — 
Gilts, sdws. Mayer, Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. ORPINGTONS - 
Our October Sale—Registered Hampshire 6 Buff Orpingtons—The best yet. tiie or prices and 
“y L Sis. raed my ~ ° wun ¥ m1 show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, WN. 


rilts, 4 } mene old, $15; 


cd, 2 years o Duroe year-old sows, cholera im- 














Prize-winning White ol Fuster, Pettun oe 

















he BA, $35, with pedigree . ‘vest’s Hampshire and hatched, $5 each. Haz » wv. C. 
Vlent Co. Dunn, S. C.. Route ¢. Box 86. Book Your Orders for 5 8 <5 ent of 
o. I. Cs White and Blue Orpington Eggs— sitting. 
- ——-———-————- Pullets, $4 up; cockerels, bg ee. Orpington * Yards, 
ne i. Cc. Bogs—All ages; Serier’s étrain. Ramsey Benj. F. Dunn, Pinetdps, N. C. 
‘ros,, Crouse, N. PL MOUTH OcKsS 
Registered O. L c Boars, Sows, Gilts and Pigs— ¥ ® 
Head of herd, w, Onward, Virginia State champion, For Sale—Barred Plymouth Ret, Cockerels — $3 
1918. Poll Hereford cattle, Shropshire and Dorset each. Daniel L. Smith, Warsaw, NW. C 
sheep. Clifton Orchard Stock Farm, Bedford, Va. Fishal Strain White Rod God " and pullets, 
POLAND-CHINAS $2 to $5. Uwharrie Farm, Asheboro, N. 





~ Registered Big Bone Poland- China Pigs—50 Ibs., 
$15 each. A. A. Autry, Autryville, N. C. 

Registered Spotted Poland-China Bhoete—6 months. 
Good quality, T. * Hall, Plumtree, 

For Rale—Registe Big, Prolific Poland. Chinas— 
All ages. Write Meatahen _Bros., Sevierville, | Tenn, — 

r Sale—l0 Registered Rig Type Po land-China 

Pi abr weeks old, sired by Hada Delight’ s Lad, $20 














each. W. H. Pharr, Charlotte, N. C., Route 1 
Idezl Brood Sow—Big type, weight 500, bred for 
November farrow, $100. Pigs, 150 $25 each, 


Pac 
either sex. Satisfaction guaranteed. mia Dominion 
Stock Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

For Sale—Registered Angus Cattle—All ages. 
Ires., Chattanooga, Ten 

For Sale—Fancy, ey Registered Aberdeen-An- 
gue Cattle. Mountain View Farm, Verdery, 8. C. 


Aberdeen-Angus Catth—We offer 1 yearling bull (a 








Allen 











Queen Mother), 1 bull calf, # cows and 4 heifers, all 
fine individuals, Prices reasonable. Skyland Farm, 
w. H, _Hickson, Proprietor, Lynehbure, _va 
GUERNSEYS 
Registered Guernseys—Cows, 


heifers and 
bulls, from cows with excellent records. W. B 
jop, West Grove, Pa. 


choice 
. Dua- 








Registered Guernsey Bull—Line-bred Glenwood, 2 
years old. Bargain for quick sale. _ Lees-McRae 
Institute, Plumtree, N. C. 

HOLSTEINS 





Big Bargains in Holsteins—See Broad Acre Farm 
advertisement on Livestock Page. 

Registered Holstein gy ote me bred bull calves 
for sale. a —— tested by U. 8. Government. 
Write J. P. , Orange, Va. 

Registered ee Bull Calwes—Sired by the great- 
est proven transmitting sire of the South; dams 
with A. R. O. sory records. Frank 8. Walker, 
Woodberry Forest, Va 

For Sale—56 High- grade “Holstei n “Hleifers—Yearlings 
to 3-year-olds, some fresh, all tuberculin tested. Priced 
reasonable. For further particulars, address C. W. 
Nicol, Barnesville, Mad. 








Purebred Barred Rock Cockerels for “Sa 
each. Thelmer Miller, Moore, 8. C., Route 


White Rocks ea cea de Saiciad pul- 











lets and pf oerela 2 8. ©. Smith, 
Warsaw, N. 

Barred sons P| Strain)—Pullets or hens, 
$2.50; cockerels, $3.50 each. Address Edge- 
wood Farm, Warrens Blut, Tenn. 

Barred Rocks of Highest Quality—At a you 
ean afford to pay. Write for prices. Eggs, §2.25, 15, 


postpaid. Gienwood Farms, 


Thompson Strain Barred Rocks—Have bred them 
10 years; good layers, Jerse size, fine yellow ices, 
beautiful weeved plumag for breeders. Cock- 
erels, $3; pullets, $2. 50; Ds tor choice, order ear Guar- 
anteed satisfaction. Mrs. W. M. Senter, Mouth of 
Wilson, Va. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Rose Comb Reds—S hens, 5 putlets,_ 1 cockerel, $2 
each. Roy Holmes, Youngsville, 


Ten Ringle Comb Reds—Pu Panred foslng_ es hens and 
g00d socket. $35. Thomas Wilkie, China Grove, N. C. 
8. C. Rhode Island Reds—Oockerels, oot ae rich recs, 
oun 3 strain, price $2.50 to $5. Address Erbie Reed, 
Chesterfield, Tenn, 


Well Bred Rose Comb Rhode Island = Cockerels— 
From special pen. Prices, $4, $6 and $8. M. 0. 
Miller, Broadway, Va. 

High-class Single Comb Reis—Feb.-March cockerels, 
$7.50, $10 each; April-May, $5, $7.50 each. Few good 
hens, $4 each. I've raised winners each ves for past 
10. Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesbero, N. 

WYANDOTTES 

Silver Laced Mb a ag my cockerels, hens and 
pullets, $3.50 to $7. Thomas Wilkie, China Grove, 
North Carolina. 

Purebred White Wyandottes—8 yearling hens, 1 
comhevel, 20. A bargain. Mra, 8. I, Green, Durbam, 

, Ronte 7. 

ar Wyandotte Cockerels 
for service, $3; aeninten Sas. Tiel 
R. Barlow, Lenoir, N. 

For Sale—Purebred Silver Laced W; "Wyandottes—C ‘ock- 
erels, April hatehed, $3.50 each; we hens, $2.25 
each. Mrs. Jack Lovelace, South mn, Va. 





























ucers, ready 
ddress Mrs, A. 








Holstein Cow for Sale—30 months old, just fresh 
with heifer calf, will give 4 gallons milk, tuberculin 
tested, safe delivery to any railroad station in North 
Carolina for first check for $250, Wm. W. Jackson, 
Farmville, Va. 


Wiconsin Holstein Heifer Calves—Famous for size 
and quality. Good boned and well marked. Bu ~4 
end heifers shipped 8 caput C.0.D. pete, Lied 
f.o.b. Milwaukee. Ca orders promptly. 
Secretary, <. Graders” Club, 10: 3 Oakland ys 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Sale—s0 — of matuse Holstein cows and 27 
head of seeond calf Holstein heifers; single or in car- 
load lots; heavy producers eoreniment tested; fine 
individuals, either for family or dairy use; will milk 
from 5 to 6 galions daily of milk testing beiter than 4 
per cent. Also a head of mixed red heavy rt 
cows, producing 5-6 gallons daily. These cattle wi 
all freshen in October, November and Deeember. A. 
anteed. Perfect in udder, teats and health. Refer- 
ence, both banks of Manassas. Ben Lomond Farms, 
Manassas, Va. 











JERSEYS 


ty ¥ ty 3 Calf—8 months 
pro for price and par- 
Gane Rehame. N.C. 

Registered J Bull—5 years old, 
Ms., solid eaior, oo lack tongue and switch 
disposition, calves to date 80 per cent 
J. G. Newsom, Williston, Fla. 


SHORTHORNS 


“Purebred Shorthorn Bull Calves for Sale—Good in- 
Aividuals, well bred, at reasonable prices. C, N. 
Huff, Troutville, Va. 


HORSES 


One Trotter and, One Speedy Pacer—Baron Wilkes 

olooti; for sale. A. Daniel, Tennille, Ga. 
Two cs MORE BREEDS 

260 Thrifty Pigs and Shoats—Bred from large stock, 
ready to ship. (ctiaranteed Hounds , 250 each. Chas. 
H. Crafton Stannton 

For Sale—One een Holstein Bull, from Bidge- 
wood P Pledge Pontiac and Korndyke Johanna Finderne; 
2 fine individual: color about half and half. For 
Kale—Two registered young aberd een-Angus bulls. 
J. W. MoCalla, Lowndesville, 8. 4 





Sale— 
wld, “trom good 
ticulars. H. L. 





weight 1,00 
. M4 
. $200. 























For Sale—Cockerels gna Pullets—White Wyandottes, 
“Egg-a-day, World's Best,’ strain. wae 1 
circular today. King’s Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 
GUINEAS 
White Guineas—%2.50 each. J. W. Boyd, Inman, Va. 
TURKEYS 
Turkeys for Hale—Tome, $8; pair, $15. L. C. Huss, 

















Lincolnton, N. 
Purebred Bourbon Red Turkeys—Samuel William- 
son, Spring Mills, Va 





Bourbon Hed Tikes Al per pair: $17 trio. Mrs. 
Lamar, 


J. D. Ham, 

Turkeys W sied—AIT Rind i ad Bourbon Reds 

and Blacks. Randolph, Keswick, 

we ox MORE Co 

Light Brahma, White Wyandotte Chickens—$2 up. 

Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. — 
Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns Rhode Island 

Reds for Sale—Priced right. They = prize winners. 
Usher Reed, Chesterfield, Tenn. 

















Purebred Pit Game Murano, Bee Martins. Early 


hatehed ; trio, Td 
and 2 puilete. $1 $10. Weney 7c. , Bockingham, 'N 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage Plants—By express: 1,000, $2; 500, $1.25 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 














Cabbage Plants—Fall_ heading, 30,000, $30, exprese- 
; 500, $1, postpaid. Medlin Plant Farm, “Fort Mill, 


South Carolina. 
Cabbage Plants—75 each of 
ton Wakefields, Succession and 
meee mail, $1. Oakdale Farm, 





Jerseys, Charles- 
at Dutch, 300 by 
Birminbam, Ala. 





Cabbage Plants for Immediate Shi rey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, $2 « To00, by ex- 
press collect. South Ga. Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga 

Cabbage Plants—Fartly fall beading, tomate. ship. 
ment; postpaid, 200, $1; 508, Lae 1900, $2. 
9 ne $8/50, ‘Southern Plant Specialist, Siett. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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STRAWBERRIES For Sale—Irwin County Lands—Finest cotton and 
’ 7 tobacco land in the South. Write us for bulletin, 
FARMERS Strawberry Plants—Progressive Everbearing, post- gouth Georgia Realty Co., Ocilla, Ga. 
paid, 100, $2.50; 250, $5; spring bearing varieties, 500, ~ ~ ~ ~ = - 
$2.50. Shahan Bros 1ester, Tenn Let Us Send You Free Catalog of the Best Bargains 
a a ———ew———ws in Farm and Timber Properties in Virg Where 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS Aroma Strawberries Pay $500 Acre Profit— Best farm land is cheap and productive, and the climate 
—_—__—__ — ghipper; biggest yi elds Strong healthy plants, only qelightful. Address, The Virginia Realty Co., Pal- 
Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Heading— $2 $7 1,000; 5,000 $6; 10,000 at $5. Order today, Straw- yra. Va 
or , Ti > St 1.70 Stror lants; u« dept. C, Shawnee, Kansas ~ 
ot at oa Be Saline - Se dlin Plant "Farm: peery_ Ranch. Det : ——_ The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
ull count, _promp omen — - ° Strawberry Plants—Everbearing and one-crop va- ¢hrough the South Plains region of West Texas A 
Fort Mill, 8. C. rieties. By prepaid mail at the following prices Pro- new farming and livestock region with new towns is 
Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakeflelds and gressive Everbearing, 100, $2.50; 200, $4.50; 300, $6; peing opened up. This territory already is oc- 
Flat Dutch, 500 postpaid, $1: by express, any quantity, 400, $7.50; 500, $9; 1,000, $16.  One-cre p_ varieties cupied by a good-class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
$1.50 per 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. RK. O, (Aroma, Lady Thompson, Haverland, Gandy, St. Louis, proven by actual experience. Here you can pri fitably 
Parks, Ulah, N. C. Klondike, Missionary, Brandywine, Lady Cornelia, aise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. “It is an ideal 
Tennessee Prolific, Bubach. Dunlap, va arfield and  jivestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
Special Offer — Frost:proof Jersey and Charleston Gibson), 100, $1.50; 200, $2.50; 300, $: 400, $4; ands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants—500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 ex- 500, $4°50: 1,000, $7.75. Safe delivery gnaremtend. Gest wick, ‘Weite today for free iilectwated folder, 
pr ee hw 507 10, “2 for $14 Satisfaction guaran- Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. C. Spearman, 30 Sania Fe Bidg., Blythe, Texas 
t Plant Farm Ulah, N. C. VETCH : 
‘otton, Corn, Peanuts, Tomatoes—80 Acres, Only 
Cabbage Plants—Large and stocky, ready now; the " $3,200—Splendid productive upland farm, on improved 
kind that makes hard heads. 100, 50c; 300, $1; 500, Augusta Vetch—20c I Lambert, Darlington, Ala road, 2 miles railroad town; $450 acre from tomatoes, 
50, postpaid; by express collect, 1,000, $2; 5,000, Hairy Vetch—25c t.; $24 per 100-%. lots. A good this section; half machine-worked fields, remainder 
~ 0. H. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga stock. American Seed Co., Charlotte, N. C. brook-watered pasture and timber: 200 fruit 
) *s ve > $ 200, T5« TTT = nearly new house, barn, poultry house, etc. ; 
ose, ‘¢ miset $1 Soo Eso 3s {000 $2 35 Tenia WHEAT called away, includes farm implements, tools 
upward at $2 per 1,000; 10,000, $15, express collect. For Sale—100 Bushel Clean Leapcaster Seed Wheat Details this and other farms, Mississippi 
Mail Order Plant Co. Sylvester, Ga —Cross between Leap’s Prolific and Fulleaster; splen- Louisiana, Florida and many other states 
: - did yielder, with small beard, $3.50 per bushel.’ W. H. Strout s Big New Illustrated Catalog Farm 
For Sale—All standard varieties frost-proof ¢ ge Pharr, Charlotte. N. C.. Route 1. Strout nem Agency, 1178 X.A M Arcade Blidg., 
x t a hipment 1.50 per 1,000; for : > — - Louis, Mo. 
: bg og 5 35° per 1.000. : vs guarantee satis- Wheat Leap’s Prolific, $3.50 bu a Red May, $3.60 : 
faction. Order from the Old Reliable. The Enterprise be 5, Hghoaater New 0 bu.; Stoner, $3.50 bu. American A Nice rt as Acres—Loca ted on main 
Truck Farm, Georgetown, 8. Seer 0.. 1arlotte, N.C. cou ty roa A Re * oh. ynvenie rt) 
: Seed Wheat—Jones Climax a new seed wheat, will hur e Ss es 61 acres in cultivatic mn, De . n 
Cabbage Plants—Well rooted, stocky and strong, produce 25 to ishels fre 1 bushel sowing: drill BOeens enape> oe Seree in Bermuda Desture; nas S 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, Succession One bushel to the acre. $4 4 o*. 1. T. C. Bryson, Story, 6-room dwelling, nicely finished and in fair con 
and Flat Dutch. By express: 1,000, $ 500, $1.25. Beta, N. C 24 ( me 4-room tenant house, 2 barns, cotton- 
By prepaid. parcel post, 1,000, $2.50 0, $1.50; — —-- and all other necessary outbuildings; pasture en- 
100, 50c. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS Aye. eee one wets oe and stream; 
1a goo white neighbo 00 a cei- 
Good Frdést-proof Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, Suc- Wanted—Field Peas, all varieties. Also Soy Beans, home This property is now offer per 
cession, Jersey and Charleston Wakeflelds; prompt Advise quantity and Hickory Seed Company, acre and may be purchased upon ver! ms, 
shipment; satisfaction guaranteed. Postpaid, L00, 35c; Hickory, nN. C. Dixie Land Conipany, Greenwood, 8S. C. 
500, $1 000, $2.25; expressed, 1,000, $1 10,000 





1,¢ 
Thomasville 





at $1.50. Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s frost-proof cabbage 
plants, ready for immediate shipment Varieties: Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch, | Pric®s: by express, 1,000 to 4,000, af $2 per 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and 


over, at $1.50 per 1,000; parcel post, 100 for 50c; 
500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75, postpaid. Plants grown 
from best Long Island seed. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or or ler refilled. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 








Cabbage Plants—For fall and winter heading 


; nice 


stocky plants. Wakefield, Brunswick, and Flat Dutch, 
500 foe $1.10; 1,000, $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10,000 or 
over, $1.50 per 1,000, by mail or express, charges col- 





‘We grow millions for wholesale and retail trade. 


lex 
Order. early. 





Clark Plant Co., Box 108 Thomasville, 
Georgia. 
CLOVER 
imson Clover—Prime, $6.50 ,bu. 5 


5 bu., $8; Red, 





bu 














Alsike, $23.50 bu.; 5 bu., $23. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
COTTON 
Covington- Toole Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed for Sale. 
Solomon & ates, Headland, Ala. 
Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early 5-lock Cotton—Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8S. 





Ileavy Fruiter Cotton—40 — to ™., 46 per cent 
lint; staple 1% inch. Get fac proofs and spec — 
price from originator. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga 
yield per 
Get facts, 
Manley, 





ani R pd Fruiter Cotton—Highest 
acre, 40 b to pound, 40 per cent lint. 
proofs, A Padld price on seed. E. S. 
Carnesville, Ga. 


Hialf and Half, Simpkins, Wannamaker, Cleveland, 
Early King, and other standard varieties, all grown in 

North Carolina. Rush cash to J. M. Field, Climax, 
N. €., at rate of $2 per bushel. Supply limited. 


Vilt Resistant Cotton Seed—Our pedigreed Dixie 
Triumph, tested and recommended by agricultural au- 
thorities as earliest, highest yielding, resistant cotton, 
Developed by our expert plant breeders; 10 years’ sci- 
entific breeding; successfully meets weevil conditions, 
Seed being taken rapidly. Write for facts and prices, 

Carolina Seed Co., Florence, 8. 


CYPRESS 


Cypress. Seedlings W ‘anted—The | Miami Conservancy 
District, in connection with its flood prevention. works 
near Dayton, Ohio, is planning to plant several acres 
of forest. For this purpose the District is endeavoring 
to secure about 50 pounds of cypress seed and about 
20,000 small cypress seedlings. The officials of the 
District would like to hear from persons who would 
undertake to collect both the seed and seedlings. The 
young trees —_, to be only 8 inches to 2 feet high, 

and where the ow can be gathered in large quanti- 
ties with little difficulty. Correspondence should be 




















addressed to Arthur E. Morgan, Chief Engineer, The 
Miami Conservarcy District, Dayton, Ohio. 
GRASS SEED 
PDallis, the Best Permanent Pasture Grass. Lam- 
bert, Darlington, Ala. 





HEDGES 


——— 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER © 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


-~acher Desires Pr osition a in Family—Well Alifi 
t Fr 1» Latin, Music. Miss W 
Va. 


Married Man Desires Position as Avsistans 
Farmer—Expert with power m inery 
W. G. Abbett, Kinston, N. ¢ = 
Wanted—Position 
eral Manager—DBy 
good references, 
son, 8 
Wanted—Position as 







English, 
Warren, 
Young 
or Tenant 
State terms. 
as Farm Superintende: t or 
young man, age 
Address G. P. O., 








Farm Manager—ly 











energetic, practical farmer; lifetime experie: ere 
a high-class man is appreciated. Only good prop aj. 
tion considered. Geo. F. Shelton, Hyde Station, Ma 
SALESMEN a 
Plant Agents Wanted—By Ingram & Co., Grower 
Jesup, Ga, ; 
Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Datent Pate h for instantly mending -leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept, 
701, Amsterdam, N. | N. Y. 





MACHINERY 


For Sale—One Soy Be pan Harvester—In go 
N. V. Bass, Middlesex, N., 


7 ‘Corn Mills, 8 Saw Mills, Sainaie Mills, 
ta, 


PAO” eer a 


1 shape, 


Qvater W heels, 
ja 











Engines. De Loach Co., 541, Atlan 
For Sale~New Saw Mill and Planer—Just 
it down. Will sell at cost because of poor 
Good location. W. Burton Mitchell, Ante, Va 
Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment— W rk 
all sewing machines. Price #30. Personal che 
cents extra. Lights Mail Order House, Box 12 





mingham, Ala 
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Carolinas-Virginia Edition 
Georgia-Alabama Edition 
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Amoor River Privet Hedge Plants — 
branchy, guaranteed, $3 per 100 delivered. 
Nurseries, Conway, 8. C. 





LESPEDEZA 





Lespedeza Clover Seed—Book this fall, and I save 
you 25-50 per cent in price. South’s greatest forage; 


soil builder and pery 1 pasturage. Get my liter- 
ature and make $150 cre on worn-out lands with- 
out extra labor. Side . Weper, Baton Rouge, La. 


oF 
For Sale—Fulgfum See t 























£ i. Buy quick. 
Write J. L. Simmons, Belhaven, ATG 
For Sale—Fulghum an Virginia Geag Oats—$1. 65 
bushel. Write E. R. MjMer, Eentress, Va 






Fulghum Seed Oats— 
Solom 


el. No nut or 
and, Ala. 









son grass. 
, per bu.; 25- 
i ng Hote at t $i. 15 per bu. 

















Sal ved, ee ¥ jighum Oats— 

Smut free; s limited; $1.75 bushel; 50 bushels 
up, 0; Li Creech, 2 on, Ga. 

25 ie Appler, 


$1. 
31. 90 bu.; 25 bp 
Cae American 














bu.; 5 bu Potato, 
aud Seed Co., * Charlotte, N. 
Sets— Y, Potato, small size, bushel of 40 
Ds. Peck, SU; bushel, $4.50; medium size, peck, 
$1.20; busheé, $3.75. Cash with order. J. S. Black- 
well, ‘Stovall, N. C. 
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Free Catalog Agee Southern Fruits, Nuts and 
Berries. Garden Spot Nursery, La Grange, N. C. 
Add Health and Happiness to Your Family, and 


planting choice varieties of 
Write for prices, Carolina 


Value to Your Home—By 
fruit trees. We have them. 
Cc 





Nurseries, Burlington, N. 

Guaranteed Alfalfa Seed—$11 bushel. Sweet clover, 
$12; Red clover, $20; Timothy, $3.50; Sudan, $7 per 
100. Sugar, $16.50. tonds accepted. Order now and 


save one-third. Meier Seed Co., Russell, _Kans 

Peach and Apple Trees at bargain prices to planters 
in small or large lots by express, parcel post or freight. 
500,000 June budded peach trees. Plum, cherries, 
pears, grapes, all kinds berries, nuts, etc. Shade and 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 





____ PECANS 


5,000 Early Bearing, Bred-up, Budded and Grafted 
Pa vershell Pecan Trees—Write for free booklet on 




















Pecan Culture now. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss, 
RICE 

New Crop Table Rice—Fresh from the fields. 100 
pounds beautiful, clean, white, new crop, table rice, 
in double sacks, freight prepaid to your st ation, $8.50. 
Cabaniss, The Rice Man, Box 77, Katy, Texas. 

RYE 

Rye—Recleaned, Southern grown, $: Abruzzi, $3 
per bushel, sacked, 24%-bushel lots. J. MHunsucker, 
Conover, N. C. 

Rye—Abruzzi, $3.80 bu.; 10 bu. $3.75; Southern 
and Rosen, $2.90 bu.; 10 bu., $2.7 American Seed 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Abruzzi Rye—Recleaned, 2%-bushel bags. $7.50 each, 
Demand usually greater than supply. Rush order. 
Nubbin Ridge Farm, Climax, N. C. 

Mic higan ‘Rosen Rye, $3.35 per bu. Red Rock 
Wheat, $4 per bu; sacks, 60c extra; f.o.b.: cash with 


order. Only smali amount left. Martin-Dawson Co., 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences a3 to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Large and Small Farms Cheap—See Isom Dimmette, 
Lunenburg, Va. 

Farms for Rent—EKasy terms. C. 
Witmer, 


for Sale Store. 
Crewe, Va 

200 Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—On easy - terms, 
from $10 to $40 per acre. Come and see me or write 
for catalog. Emmet LD. Gregory, Dillwyn, Va. 














Orchard for Lease—25 Acres -Maytiower, Belle of 
Georgia and Elberta pe 1e vext year third and 
fourth. Will lease to person of experience at a bar- 


gain. E. F. Murray, Laurin burg, N. 

$300 Cash and $50 Per Month Will Buy an Improved 
Farm in Goochland County, Virginia—4 miles from the 
railroad; 6-room dwelling and outbuildings; all under 


fence. EB. C. Epes, Box 1655, Richmond, Va 
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Change In Classified 
Advertising Rates 


Effective November 1, 1920, The Progressive Farmer Will Be 
Issued in Four Editions, Instead of Three as at Present. 
The Four Editions Are as Follows: 


THE CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, Raleigh, N. C. 


Will cover North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, 
and will have 70,000 circulation, 


7 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. 
THE GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, Atlanta, Ga. 


Will cover Georgia, Alabama and Florida, and will have 
50,000 circulation, the classified rate being— 


5 Cents Per Word, Each Imsertion. 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EDITION, Memphis, Tenn. 


Will cover Arkansas, Mississipi, Louisiana and Tennessee. 
and will have 50,000 circulation, the classified rate being— 


5 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. 
DITION, Dallas, Texas. 


Texas and a strip of southern Oklahoma, and 
circulation, the classified rate being— 


4 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. 
INED— 


se all four editions may do so at the 


20 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. 


ZA 
Mo discount and are cash with order. 
ng, as there is no margin of profit in this class of 
g and billing expenses. 
asified advertiser of The Progressive Farmer 
tising or intending to, will take notice of this rate, and 
the states that the different editions cover. 
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Mississippi Valley Edition 
Texas Edition 





the classified rate being— 
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For Sais egronan Farms in New Tobacco Section 
South Georgia—Good tobacco, corn, cotton, sweet po- 
tato, and sugar cane land. 20,000,000 Is. tobacco 
marketed this section last year. For full partic wars 
and Superiatien, write or come to see me. 5S. W. 
Lovett, P. O. Nicholls, Ga. Railroad station, Sessoms. 


For ar 500 Acres Farm Land—Near main line of 
Georgia Railroad, 58 miles from Augusta, Ga,, within 
3 miles of station, on rural route; 8-horse farm in 
cultivation, 300 acres easily made ready for cultivation; 
about 100 acres in pasture, 100 in timber; branches 
and creek through place; no swamp; 1 large dwelling, 
5 tenant houses; good wells and spring; stock, some 
cattle, and registered hogs; plenty of labor ; fine place 
for cattle and hogs and general farming. ——— 
cash payment and balance on easy terms; $40 an acre 
to include stock, etc. Most excellent opportunity for 
man with energy and ambition to own his home and 
make something. W: rite gr wire R. D. Flynt, Dublin, 
Georgia. 


~For Sale at a Sacrifice—430 Acres—Located on coun- 
ty road, 2 miles from Bradley; 14-story, 6-room 
dwelling; large barn; 2 4-room tenant houses, and all 
other necessary outbuildings; 150 acres in cultivation; 
100 acres excellent pasture, enclosed bv barbed wire 
fence; 250,000 feet pine timber, now suitable for saw- 
mill purposes; 2,000 cords of wood; located in a good 
white neighborhood, convenient to church and schools, 
also on a daily R. FP. D. route; 2 fine wells of water; 
land is a sandy loam with red clay subsoil, which will 
produce excellent crops of all products grown in_ this 
section. This property is offered for a quick sale at 
$30 per acre upon very easy terms, Dixie Land Com- 
pany Greenwood, 8. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

















on credit Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston. N. ¢ 

Insure Your Future by Learning Bookkeeping and 
Shorthand_in Greensboro Commercial School, Greens- 


ro, N. C, Write for catalog. 





For Sale—A %-ton Van Truck—With express body 


In good running order. ave no further use for 
truck only reason for selling. A bargain for quick 
sale. Write or call. The Spotless Co., Richmond, 
Virginia, 

For Sale Baled Wheat ‘Straw—$14 “ton. N. A, 
Kimrey, Sang N. 





I Heifers for Sale. 
L. Deal, 


100 Head Cows 
vetch and oats, ready mixed. A. 
“North Carolina. 


“For Sale—British Columbia red cedar shingles, 


100 bushels 
Kannapolis, 





will 





not warp or rot and will last a lifetime, $8.50 per 

1,000 in any quantity, f.o.b. cars Apex. Sample mailed 

upon request. Address L..S. Olive, Apex, N. (¢ 
APPLES 





To balance 
$1 per bushel, 
Dark Ridge, 


apples at 


hig cm freight we will etl. food 
Cc. W. McGuire, 


. Elk Park, N. 








HAMS 
Wanted—Country Hams—We will pay you 38c per 
for sound, well trimmed country hams, for prompt 
shipment by parcel post or express. J. E. Harris, 


Tenn 
KODAK FINISHING 


Morristown, 











Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
Prints, 3 to 6 cents. W. W. White, Box 326, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Kodak Finishing—We do an enormous mail order 


business. Highest quality, quickest service. Send us 
your orders or write for prices. The Speed Cranks, 
Chat harlotte, ae 





=e MUSICAL . 


Violins With Outfits—On easy payments— 
trial. Write Miss Bertha Mardiss, Shawnee, 


PEARS 


Keifer Pears for Sale—$1.25 per paenel. 





Five days’ 
Kansas, 








Mr. Wal- 








lace W. Lewis, Snead’s Ferry, N. 
: PRINTING 
250 Envelopes or Noteheads—$1.20; er $2.10, post- 
paid. Womble Press, Bearcreek, 
Printing—Cattle, Hog, Poultry ane amples for 
stamp. Parcelpaid Printing, B-635, LaGrange, Ga. 





STORAGE 


Store Your Cotton in a Good Market—Among the 
mills where buyers are plentiful. Cotton storage, ca- 
pacity 30,000 bales, and preparing to build more ware- 
houses. Every store has sprinkler system. Our rated 
for storage and insurance are the lowest. The ware- 
houses and clerks are bonded and our negotiable re- 
ceipts are known to Federal Reserve and New York 
banks. In normal times we have money to loan. 
Greensboro Warehouse & teense, fens J. E. Latham, 
Vice-president, Greensboro, a 


SYRUP 











Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—A-l grade, in new_35- 
gallon barrels, at $1 per gallon, f.o.b. Can deliver 
after Nov. 10. H. P. Townsend, Climax Ga. 





FARMERS : —We can handle your 
Cream, Eggs, Poultry and Pork. 


We pay the highest market prices and Spot Cash. 
WRITE US 
Catawba Creamery Company, 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


BERKSHIRES 



















ONE DOLLAR 
DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS YOUR'N 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


SOLD ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


EVERY PIG HAS A PEDIGREE AND IS REG- 
ISTERED. WRITE US FOF US FOR PARTICULARS. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM - Durham, W. C. 

























DUROC.- JERSEYS a 


(Dip YOU SEE OUR DUROCS 
at State Fair? 


If not, watch for announcement of 
our winnings, and write for prices on 
high-class breeding stock. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers, N. C. 
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Saturday, October 30,~1920] 





(31) 1863 





| WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








DUROC. JERSEYS 


— 


acta DUROC-JERSEYS —Pigs | 


We are offering the top PIGS from a herd of over 
1,000 Spring Pigs. All sired by boars weighing at 
least 800 Ibs., and out of large sows. Satisfaction 
gua ranteed and prices right. Stock immunized 
and prices right. Registration papers furnished 
promptly. 
BROAD ACRE RANCH, Ine., 

Terra Ceia, North Carolina 


il 
YOUNG DUROCS OF QUALITY 


Write for prices and description. 
J. D. SIMPSON, Breeder, 


BLACKSTOCK, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


























puROCS—— CHOICE DUROC PIGS ——DUROCS 

Choice Pigs, by ORION CHERRY KING, 8 weeks old, 
registered, $12.50 each. 

Gilts, 6 months; 2 Gilts, 12 months; 

months old. Priced to sell. 

INDIAN CREEK DUROC FARM, 

J. W. Hoover, Prop., Crouse, N. C. 


(HALL HAMPSHIRES 


We offer at reasonable prices Sows 
and Gilts bred to our prize winning 
boars. Gilts and Boars of all ages, 
sired by great boars and out of good 

































dams. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, SOPERTON, GA. | 
©. .1.. cre 
Originators o 
5%: 
Breed The Best "Boas 


Hogs 
THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE : 
FAT HOGS 


Why lose money breedin, 

and’ feeding scrub ho; ot ad 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 
Weare the most extensive 


breeders and shippers of 

pure bred hogs in the world. Write to- 
day for the true story of the real O. I. C. 
Hogs. All foreign shipments 

U. ., Government Inspected 

We have bred the O since 1863 
and have never lost a 2 ae cholera or 
any other contagious disease, although 
they are not cholera proof. 


WRITE — a eht — FOR 
FREE BOOK 


” The Hog = Birth to Sale" 
HE L. B. — R Co. 
R308 alem, O. 


Pigs, Shoats— 0. I. C. —Boars, Sows 


0. I. C. HOGS of the highest breeding at special prices. 
Pigs, Shoats, weighing from 50 to 150 Ibs. Service 
Boars and Bred Sows. State Fair prize winners. 


W. I, OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 








en ee 0. 


vice m4 


. C."S—Choice Pigs, from 2 months 
Bred and Open Gilts, Bred 
onable prices. My herd is represented by 
State a i Natic nal prize-winning blood. Cross-breds 
for killers All stock is shipped as represented or 














money refunded, Write for circulars and POno 

R. Q. OWEN, Route |, BEDFORD, VA. 
POLAND- CHINAS 

Scan chet tetinr tet tintete tettne ete ni ean! 


BARGAINS IN BIG 
POLAND-CHINAS 





We have a splendid .lot of Young Poland- 
China Males and Females. Can furnish them 
rom 8 weeks to 6 months old; sired by BLUE 
v. os Y KING, a boar that will weigh near 


ton gross, he by JEFF and out of 
LONG KING ROSE. This is the best breed- 
1 be e had. This offering 







is out of blue 














ribt ws, and for the next 30 days, or 
until our surplus is re duced, will sell | 
8 to 10-weeks-old Pigs ) each; $35 pair 

3 to I at 0 each; $45 pair 
4to6 0 each; $65 pair 

Fine h ady for service.. $45 each 

B ‘ $50 each 

0 be » they re picked over, as this 

Bye price ill mo rve them fast 


Srevetbaee Nurseries & Stock Farms, 
JOHN A, YOUNG & SONS, Owners 
Gresashere, North Carolina. 











Reg. Big Type Poland-China Hogs 














SERVICE BOARS—5 to 12 months old. 
BRED a a OPE N GILTS—5 to 12 months old, 
bred. f February farrow. 
PIGS—2 to ' months old, mated, no akin, 
Giant Buster, Gerstdale Jones, Jumbo and Big 
Defender strains. Hogs shipped on approval. 


THE WOODLAWN POLAND-CHINA FARM, 
Woodlawn, Virginia. 














REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS 


200-. Spring Boars and Gilts at 
3-months-old Pigs at $25 each. Every 
a ial of the best and largest Western breeding, 
ee rearentond to please. Not the cheapest, but 


tl 


Am offering 
) each; 





Write Me Your Wants Today. 
E. 0. HUNTER . 
’ WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














| Boars— POLAND-CHINAS —Gilts | 
lot of early spring, fancy bred, Big Type 


I have a 
Poland-China Boars and Gilts, very large for their 
quick sale, $25 each, registered in your 


John W. Alexander, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 
— 


_—_——. 


Send j 


in 


















your renewal. 


get a reward, Get up a club and 


1 Boar, 15 
4 





AT HILLCREST FARM, 
The offerings will consist of 


SPECIALS— 
and size. 
Herd Sire, as well as sows 


REMEMBER THE PLACE AND 


HILLCREST FARM, 
H. M. HARRIS, Proprietor. 


Public Sale of Registered Berkshire Hogs 
. Tuesday, November 16th, 1920. 


TRIED SOWS, YOUNG SOWS, both bred and 
open, BOARS and PIGS; all of excellent breeding and immuned. 
Two spring, 8 months EPOCHAL BOARS of exceptional type 


Here is your opportunity to purchase at your price a wonderful 


TIME — CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CLARKSVILLE, VIRGINIA, 


CLARKSVILLE, VA. 


W. F. MERRIMAN, Auctioneer. 











pion Echo Sylvia Pontiac, the best proven son of 
dam, Pietje Clothilde Pontiac made 28.52 pounds 
4-year-old, and will surely increase her record, 

as May Echo Sylvia. 


of butter and 21,834.70 pounds of milk in a year. 
blood of two world’s record-breakers. 


in 7 days. 


ELLERSLIE STOCK FARM, 


SIR ECHO PONTIAC CLOTHILDE 247365—Greatest Bull in the 
South—Herd Sire of Ellerslie Registered Holsteins 


Two nearest dams average 34.76 pounds of butter and 766.75 pounds of milk in 7 days. 


as she is only a young cow, 
She is by one of the best sons of the only double century sire. 
won $296 from the Holstein-Friesian Association in prize money. 


His dam, May Echo Sylvia, a 5 times 30-Ib. cow, holds all milk records from 1 to 100 days. 
dam, K. P. Pontiac Lass, formerly held ali world’s butter records from 1 to 
brothers sold for $106,000, and his 3 brothers heads some of the largest and greatest breeding establish- 
ments in the world. Sir Echo Pontiac Clothilde’s first 12 tested sisters averaged over 22 pounds of butter 
One sister recently broke a world’s record. 


HERD UNDER FEDERAL SUPERVISION. 


Over 60 Females. Bull Calves and Heifers, by Sir Echo, $200 Each 


Sired by Cham- 
May Echo Sylvia, the world’s record milk cow. His 
of butter and 527.70 pounds of milk in 7 days as a 
and is in the same herd 
Her sire’s dam 
Her sire’s dam made 1,076.91 pounds 
The sire combines in the closest possible degree the 


His gue’ s 
100 days. One of his 


You must see him to appreciate him, 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


























Let the speculators go ‘‘chase themselves.’’ 
Angus Cattle. 
of 1,500 acres 
ling Boars and Bred Gilts, 
order or C.0.D 
Send in your order. 


$50 each; 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS—Now Is the Time to Buy—We don’t have to tell you—you knee it. 
Next year—Hog and Hominy. 
and make your plans NOW for more diversified farming 
You take no risk in buying from us, as back of our guarantee of satisfaction is a farm 
Special Prices on Hogs for the next two weeks: Spring Boars and Gilts, $35 each; Year 
Grown Boars and Tried Bred Sows, from $75 to $150. 
10 per cent off these prices when ordering 5 or more animals. 


Pay your A. ©. A. dues; 
We sell Hampshire Hogs and Aberdeen- 


Cash with 
For two weeks only. 





THE CEPEK FARM, CANTON, MISS, 








Duroc-Jerseys Are Prolific) 


and‘ 


Profitable. 


They raise 57g families. Hardy, 
easy-feeding, quick maturing. 
That is why Duroc-Jerseystoday 
outnumber any other breed in 
the United States. Out of a//the 
hogs marketed in 1918, 51 percent 
were Durco-Jerseys. 





-_* ocs ARE PROF ” 
published and mated free by Whe largest § DUROC JERSEY fat the orld ARE PR OEITALE” 
nefit of hog raisers everywhere, 


THE NATIONAL DUROC-JERSEY RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 170 —PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














BRADHAM DUROC FARMS, 
Manning, S. C. 


Duroc-Jerseys of the Right Type 
Money makers for the Southern 
planter. Write us for what you need. 
Jack’s Friend 7th, a proven producer. 
BRADHAM DUROC FARM, 
Manning, South Carolina 
=—€—_-- ihe p 





















DUROCS 
To see is to betieve. 


FAIRMONT FARMS, 





FAIRMONT DUROCS 
The Last Word in Size and Quality. 
We invite you to visit Our exhibit at the 


RALEIGH FAIR, OCTOBER 18 TO 23. 
E. S. Vanatta, Owner & Mer., 





DUROCS 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


—————— ee 


ae 
—Big Type Poland-China Hogs— 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS 
We will try to please you. 
Young stock 3 to 6 months old a specialty. 


CRAIG & THOMPSON, LAWRENCEVILLE, GA, 
TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS 22.4088, =xeus 


ALL AGES, ENGLISH CANA- 
DIAN, or AMERICAN BREED, 
LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THB SOUTH 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, EASTOVER, &. €. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


eens 























GRADE ANGUS FOR SALE 
40 Cows and Heifers 40 


40 Head Grade Angus Cows and 
Heifers. Many of cows with calf 
at foot and rebred to top notch 
Erica bull. This is uniformly good 
stock. Ideal for baby beef herd. 
Will sell at beef prices. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mogr., ALTAMONT RANGE, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


a) 























GUERNSEYS 


OO eee eee enews 


BULLS— GUERNSEY —BULLS 


High-class Guernsey Bulls, sons and 
grandsons of Ne Plus Ultra. They 
are right and no better breeding can 
be found. 


DR. WM. RAWLINGS, 
SANDERSVILLB, EORGIA. 

















HOLSTEINS 





WHITE 


Use a Purebred HOLSTEIN Bull 


Do you realize that the sire is half 
your herd? 

Do you know how rapidly the qualities 
of a ‘purebred sire accumulate in the 


BLACK 5 





high grades? By using a purebred Hol- 
stein sire your herd will be 15-16ths pure- 
bred Holstein in four generations. Why 
should you milk any but the most profit- 
abe cows when you can secure them so 
easily ? 

Holstein bulls impress their character- 
istics upon any blood they come in con- 
tact with, and their calves are thrifty 
from the start. 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklets. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


180 Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 








THE HOLLINS HERD HAS CONSIGNED TO 

THE VIRGINIA B cupeee SALE 
RICHMOND, VA., ‘OcTO ER 28. 
(Consignments from Federal easel Herds only 
admitted.) 

2 Young Cows with yearly records. 

3 Two-year-old Heifers, backed by several gener- 

ations of yearly records These 5 young females 

are Top Notchers, and are in calf to a son of the 

great KING JOH. They will be fresh at time of 

sale or shortly after. 

JOS. A. TURNER, Mgr., Dept. F, HOLLINS, VA. 


100— Kentucky Holsteins —100 


100 Head Registered Holsteins to Select From. 
85 Heavy Milk Cows, 30 Heifer Calves, 20 Yearling 
Heifers, 15 Bulls. Give us your order and we will give 
satisfaction. 


KENTUCKY. HOLSTEIN FARM, 
MISCELLANEOUS BR BREEDS 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS, — 
CHERONS AND JACKS 


7 well broke Saddle Mares and 
Geldings. A few nice young Sad- 
dle Stallions and Brood Mares, 
10 Extra Good Teams of Perche- 
ron Mares, bred to jacks. A 
splendid lot of big bone, Ken- 
tucky Mammoth Jacks, the kind 
you want to breed to. Write us, 
describing your wants. 
THE COOK FARMS, 
Lexington, Kentucky. aco 














Bardstown, Ky. 




















MR. 


Castrate some of your 
You will be surprised 
profits they will show. 
Shorthorn steers pay. 


13 Dexter Park Ave., 





SHORTHORN BREEDER 


Why don’t you try growing out a few purebred Shorthorn steers? 


less desirable bulls and give them good care. 
what good steers they will make—and at the 
Once you try it you witt keep up the practice, 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Ill. 








JERSEY BULL CALVES | 


for sale, from Register of Merit cows. 

Write for price list. 
OAKWOOD FARM, Newton, N. C. 
R. L. Shuford, Prop. a 














POLAND-CHINA 


POLAND-CHINA 





BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS SPOTTED POLAND .CHINAS 


10-WEEKS PIGS. OPEN SPRING GILTS, 8 months, 
of the very highest caliber. Soth sexes; no akin. 
PRICED TO MOVE QUICK. 


R. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 





KIND YOUR DADDIES RAISED. 


lusty sows that raise litters and not 
wins.’’ Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 


Big honed. 


W. WARREN MORTON, 


Waukesha County High Grade 
Holstein and Guernsey Calves 
$30 crated. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Schley & Johnson, Waukesha, Wis. 
When writing to an advertiser, say: “‘! am writing 


you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all Sdvertising it carries.’ 














- When will Tire Waste and 
_ Extravagant Tire Buying End 




















HERE are signs that intel- 

ligent motorists are begin- 

ning to give more thought 
and care to the selection of their 
tires. 


The trouble has been that the 
average car owner accepted his 
tire losses too meekly—as though 
nothing could be done about it. 


As one new make of tire after 
another came on the market and 
old tires worked up new selling 
features and talking points, car 
Owners no sooner got through 
buying one make of tire than they 
began to look around for a dif- 
ferent make. 


Ready to take advantage of all 
this shifting of trade was the irre- 


sponsible dealer, with his make- 
shifts, his compromises, his plaus- 
ible tire experiments. 


His whole attitude was one of 
secrecy and evasion. He believed 
in feeling out each individual 
motorist’s weakness and playing 
to that, ratherthan in helping every 
motorist to know more about tires. 


* * * 


The motorists of this country 
have stood for a lot. They are 
beginning fo do something about it. 


Going to the good dealer—the 
man who is winning a greater 
measure of public confidence all 
the time—the man who believes 
in this principle— 


Driving a car on a flat tire 
to the nearest garage, after 
a blow-out or puncture, is 
the most expensive form of 
locomotion known. Lacking 
a spare, the flat tire should 
be removed, and then tad 
ceed slowly 





That the best introduction any tire 
can have is the truth. 


Quality is the basis on which his 
business is founded. And all his 
efforts are directed towards en- 
couraging a wider appreciation of 
quality. 

He is the man whomthe United 
States Rubber Company is back- 
ing with all of its resources. 


With all of its preat and wide 
and long and varied experience. 
Longer and more varied than that 
ofany other rubber manufacturer. 

* bo * 


Go to the good dealer and get 
a legitimate tire. 


For you, at least, tire waste will 


then end. 


United arotes Tires 
}) Rubber Company 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 




















